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OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER | 
COLOURS. — The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL | 
EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE, at their Gallery, 5, PALL- | 


MALL EAST, on Saturday. July 29th. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE A. FRIPP, Sec. 





Businesses for Sale. 


O PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
STATIONERS.—A favourable opportunity now offers 
for a competent person to establish himself in a first-rate 
Market and Seaport Town in the West of England. The 
business has been established about forty years. The shop 
is modern, and well stocked with saleable goods, and the 
Printing Office is replete with every convenience. The stock 
may be reduced to suit the convenience of a purchaser. 
Full particulars may be obtained by applying to Mr. Gray, 
Valuer to the trade, Croydon, Surrey. 
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ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Middlesex.—Principal, The Rev. J. A. EMERTON, 
D.D, twelve years Curate of Hanwell. 

‘* We are prepared to vouch that the whole of Great Britain 
does not contain a school better suited in every way to the 
purposes (and purses) of Indian residents. Beautifully 
situated—spacious—cleanly—with every possible conve- 
nience for the instruction and amusement of youth, in the 
shape of lecture-rooms, playgrounds, gymnastic apparatus, 
music, &c. close to the Great Western Railway lines—-it 
offers a thousand advantages, independently of the principal, 
Dr. Emerton himself.”,—The English Mail, 

Prospectuses on application. 


K DUCATION.—Near Claremont, Surrey. 

—A married Clergyman, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Educates for Professional and Mercantile Life a 
moderate number of Gentlemen’s Sons, from an early age. 
He has conducted the school upwards of twenty-five years. 
Terms, 40 guineas, including Mathematics, French, and 
German, by Assistant Masters. 

Cards with Mrs, Nash, 44, Gloucester-road, Hyde-park; 
J. Noble, Esq. 15, Upper Bedford-place; and Messrs. Relfe 
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4\DUCATION, on the verge of Windsor 
Forest.—A few select PUPILS RECEIVED by a 
clergyman, M.A. Oxon, editor of several 
popular works. Terms moderate. Inquiry will satisfy that 
his means of imparting religious instruction, sound scholar- 
ship, and correct habits, are equal to the end desired. 


Address Rev. M. A. Mr. Hayes’s, 158, Regent-street, 
or Mr. Anderson’s, 9, Coleman-street, City. 
‘ : ERMANY.—The principal of a_ well- 
known and liberally conducted Establishment at 
Bonn, formed in 1833, on purely domestic principles, for the 
education of twenty-five young gentlemen, has a few 
VACANCIES, and respectfully recommends it to the atten- 
tion of parents, since it combines the important advantage 
| of English superintendence on the Continent with the habits 
and comforts of an English home, and where the Pupils, 
obliged to speak German and French under the constant 
superintendence of the three well-qualified resident Mas- 
ters, make rapid progress in those languages, whilst being 
| carefully prepared for the universities, the military schools, 
or for commercial pursuits. 
The Principal’s address, and his prospectus, with ample 
references confirmatory of the above, to be had of Mr. 
Hookham, Library, Old Bond-street, London. 











_ 
ARTNERSHIP.—To PRINTERS and 
BOOKSELLERS.—An eligible opportunity is pre- 
sented for a Young Man (practically acquainted with the 
printing business preferred) having at his disposal from 3501. 
to 400/. to join an established Printing Business, now 
realising upwards of 200/. a year clear. As an immediate 
advance of money is needed, none but those possessing the 
above sum at their command need apply. Most respectable 
references given and required. 
Address, by letter only, ‘‘ P. P.’’ at No. 11, Cranmer-place, 
Waterloo-road. 





Now ready, 
MR. G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq 
8vo. Ss. cloth lettered. (Forming Vol. 17 of Mr. 
| works. 





James’s 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


RAILWAYS. 
Just published. price ls. 6d. with a Map, 


HE COMMERCIAL CONSEQUENCES | 


} _. ofthe MIXED GAUGE on our RAILWAY SYS- 
| TEM. 


By SAMUEL SIDNEY, 
Author of ‘‘ The History and Prospects of the Railway 
System,.”’ &e. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with plates and cuts, price 12s. cloth. 
IFE in RUSSIA; or, the DISCIPLINE 
of DESPOTISM. 
By EDWARD P. THOMPSON, Esq. 

Author of the “‘ Note Book of a Naturalist.” 

** One of the most amusing and useful books that have been 
published on Russia.’’—Speetator. 

‘*We recognise in Mr. Thompson’s accounts an air of 
truth and fairness which wins our confidence.’’—Atheneum. 

** An instructive volume, from which an accurate idea oi 
Russian manners and customs may be gleaned.’’—Critic. 

‘* Mr. Thompson has a right to put forth higher claims 
than he does; his book describes life in 
Observer. 


Russia well,’’— 
Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/7. 11s. 6d. « 
The GAP of BARNESMORE: a Tale 
Highlands, and the Revolution of 1688. 

** An Historical Romance, fairly conceived and ably 
written ; it possesses one great merit—it is free from party 
feeling, and seems fairly to reflect the spirit of the age it 
deals with.”’— Britannia. 

‘© A Tale elaborated with much care, and rich in descrip- 
tive scenery. There is plot enough for the reader’s curiosity, 
and characters enow for interest and effeet. Altogether the 
‘Gap of Barnesmore’ will repay perusal.’’ — Literary 
Gazette. 

IIL. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 

TESTIMONY to the TRUTH; or, the Autobio- 
graphy of an Atheist. 

‘* This will probably bea very popular book. It is full of 
personal anecdotes, and is earnestly wri'ten; it expresses 
the convictions of a sincere Christian, whose own experience 
sufficed to reclaim him.’’—Economist, 





and Co. 15, Cloak-lane, Cheapside. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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OWRIE; or THE KING’S PLOT.| 


loth 
of the Irish 


Now ready, price 5s. bound in cloth. 
G O 
A Tragedy. 
By GOETHE. 
Translated from the German. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


| PFYHE FORTUNE-TELLER’S INTRIGUE; 
i or, Life in Ireland before the Union. 
| Awork of much interest, having the foregoing title has 
| just been published by Mr. McGlashan, of D’Olier-street. 
As an Irish story, ‘‘ The Fortune-Teller’s Intrigue ’’ will be 
{found exceedingly characteristic, while many of the chap- 
| ters, especially those descriptive of The Irish Shebeen— 
Mother Roundabout’s Prognostications— Paddy Donnelly’s 
| Arrest—Irish Midnight Legislation—Murder of Hicks, and 
retreat of the murderers—Barney Kelly’s Forge; its In- 
mates, and their Characters—Description of Father Philip 
Kimsy, and his Reverence’s familiarity with some of the 
members of his Flock—What Edward Keagh would do to 
| serve his Reverence—What it is to be a Witness in Ireland 
—The Fortune-teller’s Reconciliation with the Priest — 
Incendiarism, and the Incendiaries—A Domestic Scene after 
an Execution, &c. are so faithfully, graphically, and humor- 
ously related, that the reader is not only made certain that 
Mr. Tolson is an Irishman, but nearly convinced that he 
} must have taken part in many of the scenes which he so 
lucidly describe 
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Just published, 
HE LAW and PRACTICE of the 
COUNTY COURTS, including all the Rules and new 
Instructions of the Treasury, all the Cases decided in the 
| Superior Courts and in the County Courts, and all the Forms 
| now used in the Courts and by the Officers. By EDWARD 
| W. COX, Esq. Rarrister-at-Law, Editor of the ‘‘ County 
Courts Curonicuie.’”’ The first volume will contain— 
} Book 1.—The Courts. 
Book I1.—The Officers. 
Cap. 1. The Judge 
Cap. 2. The Treasurer. 
Cap. 3. The Clerk. 
Cap. 4. The Bailiff. 
Cap. 5. The Officers generally. 
Book III.—The Sheriffs’ Court of the City of London. 
Book 1V.—The Jurisdiction. 
Cap. 1. As to Locality. 
Cap. 2. As to the Subject-matter. 
Cap. 3. As to Parties. 
Cap. 4. As to Proceedings. 
Cap. 5. As to Officers. 
Cap. 6. As to the Public. 
V.—Mandamus and Prohibition. 
Cap. 1. Mandamus. 
Cap. 2. Prohibition. 
—Sug: ns. 
APPENDIX 
A General Alphabetical Index to every Parish in every 
County in England and Wales, shewing the District in which 
from the Court Town, and the Officers of 
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it lies, its distance 
each Court. 

This volume, which will contain upwards of 700 pages, 
will be sold at the following prices :—Boards, 15s.; half 
bound, 17s.; bound in law calf or in circuit-bin 

| bound and interleaved, 

The Second Volume will contain Book VII.—The Prac- 

| Tice OF THe Courts, with all the Forms used 

Book VIIi.—Replevin. Book IX.—Recovery of Tene- 

ments. Book X. es and Costs. Book X1.—The Sta- 

tutes, Rules, Orders, Instructions, Schedules d Miscella- 
necus Matter required for reference. 

N.B. As the Publisher is desirous of regulating the im- 
pression, he will be obliged by the early transmission of 
orders for i stating if in boards, half- 

\ bound, law calf, circuit binding, or interleaved. 
Crockford, Law Times Office, sex-street, Strand. 
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Early next wee 


NISTRATIC 


TINHE ADMI 

ACTS, with Introduction, Illustrative Notes, and 
copious Index. 

By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 


Author of the ‘“‘New Magistrates’ and Parish Officers’ 

Laws,”’ the ** Practice of Summary Convictions,’’ &c. 
These Statutes, which come into operation on the 

the Code which will henceforth regulate the 


October, are 
fore will be 


entire Proceedings before Magistrates, and therefé 
in hourly requisition by all Attorneys and Magistrates. 

Mr. Saunders’ edition is in the press, and will be issued 
eiving the Royal assent, and coptes 
liest post afterwards, post paid, 
} to any Magistrate or Attorney, by transmitting an order for 

to the Pablisher immediately. Price 5s. Od. boards ; 

7s. half-bound ; 8s. bound in law calf, or cireuit binding ; 

and Qs. interleaved. Orders should state which of them is 
| desired. 


immediately on their rec 
| will be despatched by thee 


, London. 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
eriticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
e wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
nd exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sei- 








it reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they 

once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 

structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 

are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 

nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.” —BuLwer. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—p— 

PHILOSOPHY. 


An Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of 
Shakspere. By W. J. Biren, M.A. Lon- 
don, 1848. C. Mitchell. 

We are not members of the new generation 

recently formed for the purpose of decrying 

SHAKSPEARE and the legitimate drama; nei- 

ther do we belong to the old school, who will 

tolerate nothing short of five-act tragedies. 

The former comprises a host of farce writers 

and burlesque concocters, and the latter, how- 

ever plausible their intentions, and intelligent 
their reason, are too blinded by prejudice ever 
to be quoted as competent authorities. In our 
notion of the matter, we take it to be of little 


importance in what shape or form plays are | 
put upon the stage, provided they embody | 


elements of morality, and exhibit tendencies to 
elevate the human mind. The writings of 
SHAKSPEARE have been brought before the 
public in endless shapes, from broad comedy to 
deep tragedy, and have secured for their author 
a Jasting fame, which will live, and as it lives 
grow bigger and wider, as long as the English 
language is spoken in any land. Where one 
man will be found to condemn the tendencies 
of SHAKSPEARE’s writings, a hundred will be 
heard to laud them ; and this much we will add, 
that no one, let his religion be of whatever 
cast it may, can study SHAKSPEARE, and rise 
from his writings contaminated; nay more, 
we assert that if his mind be capable of re- 
ceiving impressions, he must close his works 
a wiser and a better man. Within the last 
half-century, numerous gentlemen have under- 
taken the arduous task of editing the writings 
of SHAKSPEARE, of elucidating mysterious 
passages, and clearing away unsightly masses, 
to lay open the jewels beneath. We will not 
pause to inquire how far these multitudinous 
labours have improved on the original, or 
whether they have had an adverse effect ; 
certain it is, that many have been engaged in 
the business whose morality and religion have 
never yet been questioned, and who would 
have little cared to associate their names or 
genius with the works of any man imbued 
with materialism. In addition to these editors, 
a number of able, intelligent men, have written 
upon SHAKSPEARE in more ways than one, 
whose names it is not now necessary to enu- 
merate, many of whom still live; one is a 
priest of the Church of England, another a 
barrister and a poet, and a third a great orator 
and a member of Parliament. The necessarily 
confined limits of a journal, compel us to deal 
with Mr. Bircn’s book alone, which, although 
we acknowledge to be a monument of research 
and perseverance, we cannot say is impartially 
or fairly written. 

In an early chapter of this Inquiry, pur- 
porting to be a comment upon the times of 
SHAKSPEARE, it is said that he was guilty 
of imitating the writings of MarLowe, but 
hat he was less respectful to religion, and was 
more obscene, and exceeded him in profanity 
that he was acquainted with RaLeicu and 
Bacon, manifested an indifference to a future 
state, indeed denied it—and that his religious 
views were of a sceptical tendency. We must 
not, however, neglect to add that in this chapter 





Mr. Bircu remarks, in reference to a saying 
of Popr’s, that SHAKSPEARE tried to elevate 
the sentiments and morals of the people. 
Now, if it be allowed that the writings of a 
man are to be the reflex of what is passing in 
his mind, and if those products of the brain 
savour of materialism, the writer himself must 
of necessity be a sceptic. Such our author 
terms SHAKSPEARE, and yet we are told he 


endeavoured to elevate the sentiments and the 
morality of the people. In the first place we | 


contend that if an atheist spreads to the world 


his dangerous doctrines, he does not improve | 


the sentiments of the people, nor is there any 
endeavour on his part to do so; and secondly, 
if any writer is so disgustingly obscene 
as SHAKSPEARE is argued to have been, 
there is but shallow evidence to prove that 
he is bettering the morals of the people. To 
us, therefore, the right of the author to contend 
that he has every @ priori argument for sup- 
posing what he confirms in the @ posteriori 
examination of his works, viz. a sceptical ten- 
dency upon religious matters, appears an un- 


just position, and which according to his illus- 


trations, he fails to prove. 

Again, Mr. Bircu in his epitome of the 
Inquiry commences with a dissection of the 
tendencies exemplified in Titus Andronicus, 


wherein it is said “ humanity is opposed to | 


piety, and humanity is vindicated. This is 
Shaksperian.”” With reference to the general 


charge included in this passage, every careful | 
reader of SHAKSPEARE’S plays will at once | 
see it to be unfounded—for in numberless in- | 


stances humanity is sacrificed to piety. But 


this is not all; our author bases his accusation | 


of SHAKSPEARE’S scepticism upon the fre- 
quent introduction of the term “ eternal sleep” 


as a substitute for “‘ death,”’ as involving a con- | 


tradiction to the existence of a future state. 
Supposing that this were sufficient to stamp a 
man an atheist, it would be easy to swell the 


number of sceptics by pointing to the occu- | 


pants of the church pulpits of the present day, 
where the phrase is used as a figure of speech 
in the same way as intended by the poet. How 
often is it to be found in the works of the most 


eminent writers of unquestionable orthodoxy ? | 


Yet the charge of materialism has not been 
mooted against them! and it might with equal 
justice have been brought. In the criticism of 
the third part of Henry the Siath, the following 
is introduced :— 

Coarse profanity, the characteristics of the two 
former plays (first and second parts of Henry VI.) 
is also the garniture of this. In these performances 
our author manifests little more than his intention. 
The inconsistent jumble of materialism and religion 
denotes the novice in unbelief—rather the wish 
than the power to be effective in it. The deaths of 
the chief heroes of these dramas are revolting. No 
devout Puritan of Shakspeare’s time could have 


more assurance of going to heaven, or being one of | 


the elect than is exhibited by these brutal and 


abandoned characters. It cannot but beget indif- | 


ference to religious discipline, when such villains are 
given confidence in everlasting bliss, The warmest 
partisan of Shakspeare’s faith must allow that the 
character of Henry, as drawn in these three parts, 
is eminently calculated to bring piety into con- 
tempt. He is weak, credulous, vacillating, and 
cowardly—without dignity and without sense. He 
neither preserves his station, nor his authority, nor 
governs his people. He is justly despised by his 
queen for his want of spirit to preserve the rights of 
his child. Henry being so much of a religious 
automaton is the cause of the bloody strife between 
the two roses. By proper vigour he might have 
nipped that contention in the bud, and saved his 
country from years of desolating civil war. His 
want of discretion cost him the loss of France; and 
he is pictured as standing by, repeating prayers, 


| while his best friend, and the best nobleman of the 
age, is stifled in his bed. And at last Henry himself, 
without any profit from his religion, but a jest and 
contempt to his nobles, is murdered by a deformed 
hypocrite. He who drew his character must have 
intended to insinuate, by a powerful example, the 
incompatibility of piety and manliness ; or we must 
suppose him incapable of understanding either the 
force of words or the force of character. 


To the charge of misconception of the 
human character, we put this question to the 
author? Is not such a character as SHAK- 
SPEARE has drawn of King Henry perfectly 
/natural? Have there not been monarchs in 
this and other countries the very counterpart of 
'the sketch? Cannot kings, like other men, be 
| weak, vacillating, credulous, cowardly, undig~ 
| nified, and devoid of sense? Humanity is on 
| the throne although the law exempts it from 
|wrong. Does it follow as a matter of course 
| that the accession to kingly power endows a 
| man with the most desirable virtues? More- 
over Henry the Sixth in SHAKSPEARE 
is in character and actions the Henry 
| the Sixth in history. But, apart from 
ithis, we have yet to learn, that this sketch 
|of the King, such even as is adopted by the 
_author in the extract just quoted, is calculated 
to ridicule religion, ard bring piety into con- 
tempt. GLosTer is irreligious—HEnry a be- 
liever; and which is the better man as pictured 
in the play? The former, perhaps, is a more 
able sovereign, but is he drawn as a good man? 
And is his life untroubled? The poet would 
have us believe that punishment, sooner or 
later, must inevitably follow crime; this is 
shewn in HamMLeT, in MacsBeru, in 
| OTHELLO, in LEAR, and, in point of fact, in 
all his writings. Is this bringing religion into 
contempt, or ridiculing piety? Do not the 
last words of King Henry, when stabbed by 
GLosTER— 


‘‘ O God, forgive my sins and pardon thee !’’ 


breathe religion? And is there not, we ask, 
throughout the entire character of the King, 
a picture drawn of a man of fervent piety? 
There is, it must be granted, piety without 
manliness; but this is historically correct, and 
carries with it no pernicious example. The 
living King was neither more nor less than 
| SHAKSPEARE has drawn, a sketch which by 
|no means slights religion, as asserted by Mr. 
| Brrcu, in his philosophical and religious 
| Inquiry. 
| ‘The Merchant of Venice next calls for re- 
'mark; for we find our author applying the 
/annexed observations with reference to the 
| play :-— 

The witticisms in this play are nearly all pro- 
fane. An undisguised raillery is founded upon 
points of sacred writ. What dramatist, save 
| Shakspeare, ever represented the diffusion of the 
true knowledge of the gospel, ‘‘ till it covers the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea’’—as tending to 
‘* raise the price of pork”’ by the proselytism of the 
| Jews! Neither Rabelais, nor Woolston have dis- 
| played more ingenuity in realising the ridiculous 
upon a serious subject, than our poet has in this 
play. Upon what principle, therefore, are we to 
recognise in Shakspeare a ‘‘ reverential mind,’’ and 
in others who fall below him in the same walk of 
wit, a professed disbelief, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Shylock is a character that excites sympa- 
thy, while the Christians figuring in tne play, only 
awaken reprehension and disgust. Their scoffs, 
gibes, taunts, drive the friendless Jew to despera- 
tion, and foment the bad qualities he displays ; with 
coarse brutality they triumph at his fall. And when 
robbed of his daughter, his fortune, and his life, 
Christianity, which like mercy, should have dropped 
as the gentle dew from heaven, is made still to as- 
sail him. Gratiano would sooner bring him to the 
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gallows than shew him favour; and he is hunted 
into the folds of the church, as though it were a 
den, and the poor fallen and trampled Jew a wild | 
beast. Surely, Christians were never before set by 
a Christian in so execrable a light ? 


In the above extract, our author clearly be- 
trays no signs of deep converse with the hu- 
man head. Christianity does fall as the dew 
from heaven, is generous, and merciful. But 
do all Christians, even in these days, practise 
the elements of Christianity? Was not the 
Jew most shamefully persecuted about the time | 
that SHAKSPEARE lived? 

History records in letters of blood the at- 
trocities committed upon them by a Christian 
people. At one time could a Jew hold land, 
or offices in the state? Could he amass more | 
than a certain amount of wealth? And even 
at the present day in Russia, where Christian 
doctrines are being promulgated more widely 
and effectually, edicts are issued expelling the | 
Jews from the kingdom, and confiscating their 
property! It is an apt remark of Mr. Bircn’s 
to term the Jew a wild beast, and his perse- 
cutors the hunters, for it is true; and however 
thin-skinned some reasoners may wish to be 
on this matter, as long as a Jew is left upon 
the earth, he has but to lift his hand, proclaim- 
ing far and wide his struggles, the endless 
persecution and enmity he has endured, to 
bring a blush deeper than crimson into the 
face of the Christian. Gratiano is but a type, 
a true type, of a Christian in SHAKSPEARE’S 
time. We must, however, pass on to the con- 
sideration of Henry VIII. against which our 
author is perhaps not so violent in his denun- 
ciations as upon some of SHAKSPEARE’S 
plays. Upon this he remarks, however, in the 
following terms :— 


This play affords curious negative evidence of 
the anti-religious idiosyncracy of our author, who 
chooses to remain neutral in depicting two great 
religious parties ; a course hard to be followed, and 
only to be expected in David Hume, or the histo- 
rian of Ferney. King Henry VIII. in spite 
of Shakspeare’s denial of it, is disgraced by an 
indecency which has always been charged upon 


scoffers. We find many touches of religion in this 
performance, particularly the dying speech of 


Queen Catherine, which is a masterly proof of 
what our poet might have done oftener, had his 
taste lain that way. As usual, we find the priestly 
character at some discount in point of piety. 
Wolsey, though great as a man, is little as a divine. 
Without necessity of character to justify it, our 
poet makes him irreligious in his early career, and 
we have only quasi piety at his fall. Wolsey 
speaks of the death of Dr. Pace, as the clown to 
Olivia, and says, ‘‘ He was a fool for being virtu- 
ous.’’ So little favour is bestowed upon the cha- 
racters of God’s professed servants, that when 
Queen Catherine sees two of them she is made to 
say, ‘‘ They speak like honest men, pray God they 
prove so.’’ Religion sits awkwardly on the lips of 
the rapacious but fallen cardinal. He usesit some- | 
times in bitter irony, sometimes to conceal his im- 
potent malice. He clings to worldly grandeur to | 
the last, and dies when his hopes of success die. 
While he declares ‘‘ his hopes in heaven to dwell,”’ 
the audience are made to see how reluctant he is to | 
realise them there. Our poet is seen further in the 
natural advantages given to Wolsey over Cranmer. 
Though in Wolsey ambition, and in Cranmer piety 
predominates, yet there is a certain nobility of na- 
ture in Wolsey, which rises as his fortunes fall ; 
while Cranmer, under the same circumstances, 
whines and fawns. 

We should have thought Mr. Brrcu would, 
in his “Inquiry” of this play, have conceded 
more than he has thought it his duty to allow. 
The dying speech of Queen CATHERINE is 
allowed to be a masterpiece, and the play con- 
tains, according to the view of our author, 


| belong to this very ambiguous term. 


some “touches of religion.”” The world, from 
this declaration of Mr. Brrcu, is not likely to 
be a gainer, since, fortunately for SHAK- 
SPEARE’S credit, admiration has been for some 


| time fixed upon the Queen’s dying speech. It 


would, we feel convinced, have been much 
better if our author had been more explanatory 
in his allusions during this criticism. Many 
of his readers would have gladly hailed the 
mention of the passages included in the “ fine 
touches ”’ of religion, as it leaves a doubt whe- 
ther Mr. Bircu may not, in the course of his 
review, be condemning passages which really 
As far 
as regards WOLSEyY’s eminence as a states- 
man and insignifiance as a divine, we can but 
refer our author to history, from which he will 
perceive that this estimate of the cardinal’s 


| character is scrupulously correct, and in no 


way exaggerated or detracted from by the 
poet. 

So numerous are Mr. Brrcn’s complaints 
about the religion of SHAKSPEARE, that we 
are fain to be content with the extracts already 
chosen, to shew the ill ground he (Mr. Bircu 
occupies. With reference to the charge of 
obscenity, we have avoided introducing par- 
ticular topics, but reply to it generally by say- 
ing that the language in Queen ELIZABETH’S 
time was less refined than at the present day, 
and was at that period far from being con- 
sidered vulgar. The proof of this lies in the 
fact that all SHAKSPEARE’s cotemporaries 
used similar language, which the elegant cus- 
toms and manners of the nineteenth century 
have superseded, but which were in vogue two 
hundred years ago in the highest circles. 

We regret that a man of Mr. Brrcn’s ability 
and research should have been employed in so 
shallow a purpose as the attempt to prove 
SHAKSPEARE an unbeliever. As our author 
admits that “in the mind of man there is 
always a resemblance to his works,’ so the 
judgment people generally form of SHaAK- 
SPEARE’s ideas, widely differs from that ex- 
pounded by Mr. Brreu, and in nine cases 
out of ten is founded only upon a minute and 
searching investigation of the tendencies of his 
writings. The book now before us may pos- 
sibly display ability, and be correct in its 
definition of SHAKSPEARE’s religion and phi- 
losophy, but taking into consideration that the 
subject has been most elaborately treated with 
very different view by many eminent men 
of the past and present age, its doctrines 
should not be accepted hastily, or even coun- 
tenanced, without the most mature examina- 
tion of the writings it so strongly and energeti- 
cally condemns. 





Man and his Motives. By Gzorce Moore, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London, &c. London, 1848. Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

SxCOND NOTICE. 

QurR next extract points to the causes of 

Anger, and judiciously hints at its cure. 

Some metaphysicians include certain emotions in 
their catalogue of passions, and others classify cer- 
tain passions among the emotions. This discre- 
pancy probably arises from a disregard of the fact 
that both our passions and our emotions, with 
reference to objects of sense, are but states of self, 
in relation to impression; and the energy with which 


they may be manifested depends on the state of the 


body and its organs at the time that any impulse 
acts upon us. To illustrate my meaning 
fully, I will examine Anger, the most violent of ow 
emotions, and emphatically designated passion. 
However sudden the seizure of this furor brevis, it 
springs directly from a feeling of interference with 
| the accomplishment of some desire ; it is the ener- 


more 


getic expression of offence at the resistance of our 
wills. It therefore operates throughout the mus- 
cular system, and makes a strong demand upon our 
hearts for a rapid supply of blood, and summons 
the brain to put forth all its energy. The degree 
to which the brain and heart may be excited will 
depend upon their state. We well know that the 
nervous system and the blood may be in a condition 
to favour irascible feeling, and render even a wise 
man in danger of appearing both foolish and ill- 
tempered. Who has not seen or heard enough of the 
mysteries of madness to be aware that ungovern- 
able rage is one of its most terrible modes, in conse- 
quence of the feeling of offence coinciding with a 
state of body so predisposed to promote its expression, 
that total exhaustion of energy alone can terminate 
the paroxysm. That the cause of the emotion 
may sometimes be purely mental, and sometimes 
physical, is in this case very evident. The state of 
the body suggests the angry ideas, and any slight 
cause of mental disturbance at once rouses the brain 
and circulation to the rage point. All our passions 
are more or less subject to the same reciprocal in- 
fluence; and hence in the New Testament self- 
government is enforced by commands that require 
us to keep the body in subjection, while seeking a 
conformity of will to divine example. 


The above may be useful not only in teaching 
us the necessity of self-contro!, but of charity. 
We may measure perhaps the outward provo- 
cation, but we cannot estimate the inherent 
temptation. And thus 


To dwell together in peace we must know why 
we are to esteem each other. In the first place we 
should feel that we are not called on to judge any 
but ourselves, because we cannot. Each one has 
an experience peculiarly his own, and therefore not 
to be judged according to that of another. There 
can be no hope of our agreeing with others, if we 
dispute about our differences, for every one has 
good reason for his own opinion, but that is the 
very thing to be given up, in order to live faithfully. 
Others can never have seen exactly as we have, and 
we shall never be able to see the same things in 
precisely the same light until ‘‘ we see as we are 
seen, and know as we are known.’’ Each man has 
a world of his own, by which all his mental asso- 
ciations have been formed, and to which they 
belong ; and therefore it would be foolish, as well 
as unfeeling, to insist on his conformity to another’s 
rules except so far as there may be a wise and proper 
agreement among persons equally ignorant, that 
they may use the best means in their power to help 
each other forward in seeking after truth. To be 
faithful is to be full of love for truth, and valiant in 
defence of it; but the more we see of truth the less 
critical and the more charitable we shall be, be- 
cause the more we discern of the truth and rejoice 
in the love of it, the more we perceive of the divine 
character, and feel its charity. 

He does not exaggerate the need or the 
power of sympathy :— 

There is an art in love. The only way of rightly 
influencing other minds is to put ourselves in sym- 
pathy with them. We must use means for this; 


we must in some degree feel with as well as for 
| E 


| them. 


Their perceived or imaginal state mus* act 
on our emotions, so as to excite an appropriate ex- 
pression in our features, our action, our utterance. 


|To withdraw them from unholy passion, or dis- 


astrous pursuit, we must enter into their feelings so 
far as to shew that we can sympathise with them in 
intensity of purpose, while superior to them in the 
direction of our wishes and the disposal of our 
means. We must fall into the same way, but only 
to utter emotion and intelligence of a higher order, 
guided by a will under spiritual c yntrol; 
teracting the evil influence not by vehement resist- 
ance, but as sunshine quenches fire, by the gentle 
force of a purer warmth, and a light 
able, because it flows from heaven. 

tends to action, and we must be conscious of the 
and 
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nus coun- 





unextinguish- 


Every feeling 
expression in our own persons, be roused to a 
perception of the thoughts and affections in keeping 
with the excited state of our nerves, before we cap 
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set our minds to the counteraction of this state. 
In short, we must not only suppose ourselves in the 
situation of those whom we would persuade, but 
we must so far feel like them as to feel it necessary 


to persuade ourselves. We must control the very 
emotions in ourselves which we wish to control in 
others, Not till we are brought into this state shall | 
we be fully able to influence other minds with our | 
reasonings, for not till then are those ideas sug- 
gested which are natural to the occasion. The 
associations of our minds will then become the 
associations of those we address, and their bodies, | 
as well as ours, will be imbued with the same ex- 
citement. 


In this quality of sympathy lies the secret of | 
the power exercised by the orator, the poet, the 
philanthropist, the moralist. No one can apply 
a remedy to an evil of the nature of which he 
is ignorant. A heart alone can speak to a 
heart. Hence our sins and our sufferings may | 
be made a treasure of good. Some persons 
seem to possess intuitively the power of sym- 
pathy: they can at once realise the circum- 
stances and the feelings of others: they carry, 
as it were, in their own souls the epitome of 
the world of mind. This universality of sym- | 
pathy is one of the most prominent character- | 
istics of genius. Others there are to whom the 
teaching of sympathy is a slow process—the | 
effect of actual experience alone; but to all| 
whose hearts are not utterly hardened and | 
blinded by self, increase of sympathy is the 
natural consequence of increase of knowledge, 
whether subjective or objective. The necessity 
of sympathy is one of the fundamental ideas 
of Christianity. 

Much truth is there in Dr. Moorr’s re- 
marks on poetry :— 


All great and good thoughts are truthful and | 
practical, and true poetry itself is so; but when 
poetry is realised slow and shallow minds lose | 
sight of the poetry, as if it were not in the facts 
before them. They look at the outside of the ma- 
terials, and forget to look for what is in them; 
they are dazzled at the blazing brilliance of the} 
gems upon the high-priest’s breastplate, but 
discern no divine meaning in their renderings 
of light ; they handle the wires of the clec- 
tro-telegraph, but perceive not the tractable light- 
ning, and feel not the grandeur of the thoughts, 
that man has made the glittering arrows of the Al- 
mighty the medium between soul and soul hun- | 
dreds of miles apart; they acknowledge that the 
prophet’s works are poetical when he says, ‘‘ for 
stones they shall have iron,’” but they see nothing 
of the muse in thousands of miles of railway, and 
the means of bringing this broad, fair world of 
minds into one compact and sensitive community. 
The poetry and truth is nothing to those whose | 
business is only a trade, and knowledge is valued 
as only a saleable commodity by those whose souls | 
live in the market. 


| in earnest. 


may enforce obedience in the letter, but its 


tendency is to destroy it in the spirit. Fear 
alienates the heart. An example is given of | 
the evil effect of an education in which fear is 
made the sole motive of obedience :— 


Love itself may abuse power. Howard was a, 


| philanthropist, a blessing to the world, but as a| 
| father, however affectionate, he seems to have been 


unwise: a mistaken sense of duty caused him to 
pierce his own heart. He thought it his duty to | 
insist on obedience merely to the authority of pa- | 
rental power, instead of enforcing it by the at- | 


| tractiveness of fatherly feeling and consistency. | 
| Natural faith and affection are not blind, but well | 


able to distinguish their proper objects. He taught | 
his child, while still an infant, not to cry, and never | 
in all its childhood permitted it to have what it de- | 
manded with tears. God forbid that our Father in | 
heaven should thfs treat us. He-expects us to be | 
But, said Howard, the government of | 
a being that cannot reason about the fitness of things | 
should be only coercive and in fear. He over- | 
looked the discernment that is keener than reason ; | 
he forgot that the heart has to be educated as well | 
as the head, and that it is ruled aright only as long 
as love is visible in power. A child that must al- | 
ways govern its feelings, from fear of others, will 
soon be a hypocrite and a tyrant. When the fet- 
ters upon it are removed, the soul will rush into 
selfish extravagance, and perhaps perish; like a bird 
from a cage, unfit to use its wings, and aiming only 
at pleasure, while incapable of providing for its own 
wants. Thus Howard’s son was in infancy coerced | 
without fondness; in youth, commanded to be 
moral; in manhood, became debauched, and then 
mad. 


Children ought undoubtedly to be taught to 
obey their parents at once, and without argu- | 
ment; but it is at the same time imperative 
upon parents to teach by their whole conduct 
that their love is their sceptre of right. Alas! 
what a grievous sin do those commit against 
truth and goodness who do not make them 
appear as they truly are, beautiful and at- 
tractive ! 

It is strange that there should be any occa- | 
sion to enforce the necessity of love upon those | 
who profess to be the devotees of a faith of | 
which it forms the vital element; and yet; 
where has hate been more rife than among the | 


different sects of those who call themselves | 





Christians ? 
} 


Christianity proposes an excellent way for the | 
settlement of all disputes; it sets up love as su- 
perior to all other authority, and as the only inter- | 
preter of God’s mind. If any teaching tend to | 
encourage an overbearing temper, or the assump- | 
tion of a right to dictate to consciences, except by | 
preaching the charity of God’s word, it evidently | 
comes not from above. Whoever endeavours to 
secure himself or his party, to the prejudice of 
others, is not moved by the Spirit of Heaven, and | 


|tke only proof we can afford of our believing | 


Here is strong evidence—if, indeed, such | 
evidence be required—in favour of the inesti- 
mable benefits of education :— 

In the journal of the Statistical Society (1847), 
Mr. G, A. Porrer states that only one educated 
person in 96,227 of the male populatior, and only 
one in 2,034,133 of the female population, was 
accused of crime, on the yearly average, from 1836 
to 1846, throughout England and Wales. In 1846 
only one educated person in Middlesex was ren- 
dered amenable to the laws of his country, the an- 
nual aggregate of accusations being 25,412. Such} 
facts need no comment. 

As love is the only legitimate title to com- 
mand, and as authority of every description is 
for the benefit of the governed rather than the 
governing, so, unless this is made manifest, 
there can be no true obedience—the obedience 
of the heart. The government of fear ever | 
frustrates the true end of government. Fear, 


the truth must be seen in our practice of | 
charity. - * * — It is utterly vain and 
vexatious for men to dispute about the significance | 
of this or that doctrine, creed, form, or ceremony, | 
until they feel the love that thinketh no evil; 
for until then God is not with them, and therefore | 
their discussions must end as they began, in dark- | 
ness, distrust, and ill-will. | 
If love be a necessary ingredient in the right | 
fulfilment of all the obligations imposed by 
the relations of social life, it is more especially | 
necessary in that relation from which all others | 
spring. The profanation of marriage by worldly | 
and selfish motives is so common, even among | 
persons otherwise honest and honourable, that 
it is not regarded with the horror it justly 
deserves; for it is a heavy crime against Gop 
and Society, and, like all such abuses, bears | 
within itself the seed of sorrow incalculable. | 
True it is that | 





The worst of all mockeries is 4 marriage without 
love ; a yoking together, but not a union; bondage, 
without a bond ; a multiplication of all the burdens 
of life for both parties, without a mutual life-in- 
terest, and, like the offering of a whole family to 
false gods, whose demands are never satisfied, be- 
cause, whatever the sacrifice, there is still no atone- 
ment. Too many matches are made in a confusion 
—they have no faith in their composition, and, 
therefore, an abundance of sin. There may be 
sincerity enough in them; but there is too often a 
sincere selfishness; a sense of God’s favour has 
nothing to do with it; the compact is merely a civil 
affair—as if the Lord of Life had not instituted nup- 
tials to evince his own love and dominion, His own 
union in power with submissive humanity, so that 
command in obedience should be the expression of 
one spirit—and that spirit, love. The chief con- 
cern of this life is least understood—the science of 
union is not studied, the principles of peace and 
of happiness are lost in commercial relations, or left 
to the discernment of minds blinded by passion. 
In this artificial state of society nature attempts 
sometimes to vindicate her own majesty ; but, being 
thwarted in every direction, the heart usually be- 


| comes attached to inappropriate objects, and either 


cherishes its own maudlin romance, or resigns it- 
self to some ignoble decision, that plants a thorn in 
every step of life. * ¥ . Far be it 
from us to deny that almost every heart has some- 
thing of sincerity in its love. This would be to 
assert that mankind are more generally governed by 
the intellect than the heart. But the love that is 
most sincere is almost always the most impolitic, 
and therefore society protests against, condemns, 
and punishes it: or else some passion of a more 
hardening and ambitious character is in the mean- 
time roused up in the bosom, and banishes true 
love from the thoughts, or forces it to give way to 
the prouder tyranny. There are but few who have 
not felt the potent and transforming touch ofa real, 
generous, unselfish love, if not in their own 
hearts, yet in the appeal of other hearts to theirs. 
It is this apprehension of love, as a tho o@ bly un- 
selfish spirit, that lights up the conscience and 
whispers, with a mighty voice, commanding us to 
confess that love had rightful claims upon us which 
have been awfully resisted, and must hereafter be 
vindicated even in our woe. It is love that inspires 
hope and makes salvation possible; it is love that 
redeems the lost and preserves the blessed ; it is love 
that brings a man to judgment and condemns him ; 
it is love that calls true hearts to inherit the king- 


; dom of the Father ; it is love that stamps perdition 


upon faithless spirits. All who have felt the purity 
and the power of unselfish affection, with an ac- 
knowledgment that to be just or to be happy they 
should obey it, must feel self-condemned in the re- 
membrance of those motives that have induced them 
to act in defiance of its dictates. 


We heartily recommend this work to our 
readers. It is animated throughout by un- 
affected piety and sound sense—qualities which, 
itis a matter of deep regret, are not always 
combined. 





HISTORY. 
Supplemental Notes to the View of the State of 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By HENRY 
HALLAM. London, 1848. Murray. 
Hauuam’s History of the Middle Ages has 
taken a permanent place in the historical 
library. But since it was published, now 
nearly thirty years ago, the author has added 
largely to his stores of reading, of reflection, 
and of observation, and new facts and new 
views have presented themselves. ‘The very art 
of writing history has undergone a great change, 
through the introduction of a very simple, and 
as it might have been supposed, very obvious, 
principle, to guide us in forming a judgment 
of the past,—namely, to note the present; and 
remembering that human nature is substan- 
tially the same everywhere, and at all times, 
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to mark the motives that compel to action in 


the living world about us, and then transfer | 
those same motives to the dead past, for the | 


explanation of its phenomena. ‘This was the 
secret of the success of NreBuHR and the 
brilliant host who have followed in his steps, 
and whose combined labours have thrown a 
new light upon the ancient world, and given 


to us an entirely new conception of history. | 


Mr. HAuttaAm has not been an inattentive or 


untaught observer of this movement; he has | 


partially shared it; the reflections it has 
stimulated have modified some of his judg- 


ments, and explained some things which he | 
had left in doubt; therefore it is that he has | 


deemed it due to himself, as well as to his 
readers, to publish in a supplementary form 
the further experience of the years that have 
elapsed since the appearance of his History of 
the Middle Ages, and the results are before us 
in a work remarkable for its profound learning 
and sober disquisition. 


It is a very miscellaneous volume, but full | 


of interesting materials, and affording ample 


scope for the literary gleaner. With our space | 


restricted by a sudden influx of publications, 
preparatory to autumn idleness, we can only 
take some three or four passages, but they will 
sufficiently shew the character of the entire 
work. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


|are used in the same statute, as in 8 Henry Vi. | 


27 Henry VI. and 39 Henry VI. The last statute 
wholly in Latin on record is 33 Henry VI. c. 2. 
| The statutes of Edward IV. are entirely in French. 
The statutes of Richard ITI. are in many manu- 
scripts in French in a complete statute form ; and 
| they were so printed in his reign and that of his 
successor. In the earlier English editions a trans- 
lation was inserted in the same form ; but in several 
editions, since 1618, they have been printed in 
English, in a different form, agreeing, so far as 
relates to the Acts printed, with the inrolment in 
Chancery at the Chapel of the Rolls. The petitions 
and bills in parliament, during these two reigns are 
allin English. The statutes of Henry VII. have 
always, it is believed, been published in English ; 
but there are manuscripts containing the statutes of 
| the first two parliaments, in his first and third year, 
|}in French. From the fourth year to the end of his 
reign, and from thence to the present time, they 
are universally in English.”’ 


One of his disquisitions relates to the much 
debated question as to the truth or falsehood 
of the charges brought against the Knights 
Templars. This is Mr. I!ALLAM’s temperate 
and almost judicial examination of the evi- 
dence. 

The general current of popular writers in the 


eighteenth century was in favour of the innocence of 


| 
| the Templars; in England it would have been al- 
| most paradoxical to doubt of it. 1 


The rapacious and 
| 


| unprincipled character of Philip, the submission of 
| Clement V. to his will, the apparent incredibility of 


‘* Mysterium Baphometis Revelatum, seu Fratres 
Militia Templi qua Gnostici et quidem Ophiani, 
Apostasie, Idoloduliz, et Impuritatis convicti per 
ipsa eorum Monumenta.’’ This is designed to 
establish the identity of the idolatry ascribed to the 
Templars with that of the ancient Gnostic sects, 





ly with those denominated Ophites, or 
worshippers of the Serpent; and to prove also that 
the extreme impurity, whi the re- 
volting and hardly credible charges adduced by 
Philip IV. is similar in all its details to the practice 
of the Gnostics. This attack is not conducted with 
all the coolness which bespeaks impartiality ; but 
the evidence is startling enough to make refutation 
part of the proof, 
y ‘tain Gnostic idols, 
amulets, th comes much 
t n of what are called 
Baphometic, in the } es against the Tem- 
plars, published by Dupuy, and since in the 
‘* Documens Inédits is of itself sufficient to 
tise a considerable presumption. We find the 
these images, of 

e to describe twenty- 
four. Baphomet is a secret word ascribed 
|to the Templars. But the more important 
;evidence is that furnished by the comparison 
of sculptures extant on some Gnostic and 
Ophitic bowls, with those in churches built by 
the Templars. Of these there are many in Ger- 
many, and some in France. Von Hammer has 
examined several in the Austrian dominions, and 
collected accounts of others. It is a striking fact, 
find, concealed from the common 


and especi: 





ch forms one of 





lifficult. The 


apparently ¢ 





which . 
which C 


or, as some suppose ough it 


o the same, with the descri 


> proceedin 





continually on 
Hammer is able 


word metis 


which Von to ¢ 





that in some we 


The progress of our language in proceedings of | the charges from their monstrousness, the just pre- | Observer, images and symbol extremely obscene ; 

° : : . e ° ° . . . » shic nay +t here ay re narticuls 
the Legislature is so well described in the preface to | judice against confessions obtained by torture and | and as these, which canuot here be more particularly 
the authentic edition of Statutes of the Realm, pub- | retracted afterwards—the other prejudice, not al- adverted to, betray the depravity of the architects, 


lished by the Record Commision, that I shall tran- 
scribe the passage, which I copy from Mr. Cooper’s 
useful account of the Public Records (vol, i. p.189): 


: : | é aaeaie * ee a e 
—‘‘ The earliest instance recorded of the use of the | at the stake—created, as they still preserve, a strong | The presumptions of course, from the 


English language in any parliamentary proceeding is 
in 36 Edw. III. The style of the roll of that year 
is in French, as usual, but it is expressly stated that 
the causes of summoning the Parliament were de- 
clared en Englois; and the like circumstance is 
noted in 37 and 38 Edw. III. In the fifth year of 
Richard II. the Chancellor is stated to have made 
un bone collacion en Engleys (introductory, as was 
then sometimes the usage, to the commencement of 
business), though he made use of the common 
French form for opening the parliament. A petition 
from the ‘ Folk of the Mercerye of London,’ in the 
tenth year of the same reign, is in English ; and it 


appears also that in the seventeenth year the Earl of | 


Arundel asked pardon of the Duke of Lancaster by the 
award of the King and Lords, intheir presencein par- 
liament in a form of English words. The cession and 
renunciation of the crown by Richard IT. is stated to 


have been read before the estates of the realm and | 
the people in Westminster Hall, first in Latin and 


afterwards in English, but it is entered on the parlia- 
ment roll only in Latin. 
crown by Henry IV. with his thanks after the allow- 
ance of his title, in the same assembly, are recorded 
in English, which is termed his maternal tongue. 
So also is the speech of Lord William Thyrning, 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, to the late 
King Richard, announcing to him the sentence of 
his deposition, and the yielding up, on the part of 
the people, of their fealty and allegiance. In the | 
sixth year of the reign of Henry IV. an English 


And the challenge of the | 


| ways so just, but in the case of those not convicted 
| on fair evidence deserving a better name, in favour 


| of assertions of innocence made on the scaffold and 


| willingness to disbelieve the accusations which came 
| so suspiciously before us. It was also often alleged 
that contemporary writers had not given credit to 
these accusations, and that in countries where the 
|inquiry had been less iniquitously conducted no 
| proof of them was brought to light. Of these two 
| grounds for acquittal, the former is of little value 
in a question of legal evidence, and the latter is not 
| quite so fully established as we could desire. Ray- 
nouard, who might think himself pledged to the 
vindication of the Knights Templars by the tragedy 
| he had written on their fate, or at least would natu- 
rally have thus imbibed an attachment to their cause, 
took up their defence in a History of the Procedure. 
| This has been reckoned the best work on that side, 
and was supposed to confirm their innocence. The 
question appears to have assumed something of a 
party character in France, as most history does ; the 
honour of the Crown, and still more of the Church, 
had advocates ; but there was a much greater number, 
| especially among men of letters, who did not like a 
decision the worse for being derogatory to the credit 
| of both. Sismondi, it may easily be supposed, scarcely 
treats it as a question with two sides; but even 
| Michaud. the firm supporter of church and crown, 
in his ‘‘ History of the Crusades,”’ takes the favour- 
able view. M. Michelet, however, not under any 
bias towards either of these, and manifestly so de 
sirous to acquit the Templars that he labours by 
every ingenious device to elude or explain away 


| the evidence, is so overcome by the force and 


answer is given to a petition of the Commons, | number of testimonies, that he ends by admitting 


touching a proposed resumption of certain grants of 
the crown to the intent the king might live of his 
own. The English language afterwards appears 
occasionally, through the reigns of Henry IV. and 
Henry V. In the first and second, and subsequent | 
years of Henry VI. the petitions or bills, and in | 
many cases the answers also, on which the statutes 
were afterwards framed, are found frequently in 
English ; but the statutes are entered on the roll in 


French or Latin. From the twenty-third of Henry | 


VI. these petitions or bills are almost universally in | 
English, as is also sometimes the form of the Royal | 
assent; but the statutes continued to be enrolled in | 
French or Latin. 


Sometimes Latin and French 





so much as leaves little worth contending for by 
their patrons. He is the editor of the Procés des 
Templiers in the ‘* Documens Inédits,’’ 1841, and 
had previously given abundant evidence of his ac- 
quaintance wiih the subject, in his ‘‘ Histoire de 
France,”’ vol. iv. pp. 243, 345 (Bruxelles edition). 
But the great change that has been made in this 
process, as carried forward before the tribunal of 
public opinion from age to age, is owing to the 
production of fresh evidence. The deeply learned 
orientalist, M. von Hammer, now Count Hammer 
Purgstal, in the sixth volume of a work published | 
at Vienna, in 1848, with the title ‘‘ Mines de} 
l’Orient Exploitées,’’ inserted an Essay in Latin, 





| successive 


| and cannot be explained away, we may not so much 
| hesitate as at first to believe that impiety of a 

strange kind was mingled up with this turpitude. 
absolute 
| identity of many emblems in churches with the 
| Gnostic superstitions in their worst form, grow 
|stronger and stronger by multiplication of in- 
| stances; and though coincidence might be credible 
lin one, it becomes infinitely improbable in so 

many. One may here be mentioned, though among 
| the slightest resemblances. The Gnostic emblems 
| exhibit a peculiar form of cross T; and this is 
}common in the churches built by the Templars. 
| But the freemasons, or that society of architects to 
| whom we owe so many splendid churches, do not 
| escape M. von Hammer’s ill opinion better than the 
| Templars. Though he conceives them to he of 
learlier origin, they had drunk at the same faul 
| spring of impious and impure Gnosticism. 

This was the 

ORIGIN OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

Henry II. a prince not perhaps himself wise, but 
served by wise counsellors, blended the two schemes 
| of jurisprudence, as far as the times would permit, 

by the assise of novel disseisin, and the circuits of 
i From this age we justly date 


| 
} 
| 


| his justices in eyre. 
our form of civil procedure, the trial by a jury 
(using always that word in a less strict sense than 
it bears with us), replaced that by the body of 
hundredors; the stream of justice purified itself in 
through the acuteness, 
learning, and integrity of that remarkable series of 


generations, 


men, whose memory lives chiefly among lawyers, 
I mean the judges under the house of Plantagenet ; 
and thus, while the common law borrowed from 
Normandy too much, perhaps, of its subtlety in 
distinction, and became as scientific as that of 
Rome, it maintained, without encroachment, the 
grand principle of the Saxon polity, the trial of 
facts by the country. From this principle (except 
as to that preposterous relic of barbarism, the re- 
quirement of unanimity) may we never swerve—may 
we never be compelled, in wish, to swerve—by a 
contempt of their oaths in jurors, and a disregard 


of the just limits of their trust! 
We conclude with a curious picture of 
MIDDLE AGES. 


LONDON IN THE 


A singular proof of the estimation in which the 
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citizens of London held themselves in the reign of 
Richard I. occurs in the Chronicle of Jocelyn de 
Brakelonde (p. 56—Camden Society, 1840). They 
claimed to be free from toll in every part of England, 
and in every jurisdiction, resting their immunity on 
the antiquity of London (which was coeval, they 
said, with Rome), and on its rank as metropolis of 
the kingdom. ‘‘ Et dicebant cives Lundonienses 
fuisse quietos de theloneo in omni foro, et semper et 
ubique, per totam Angliam, a tempore quo Roma 
primo fundata fuit, et civitatem Lundonize, eodem 
tempore fundatam, talem habere debere libertatem 
per totam Angliam, et ratione civitatis privilegiate 
que olim metropolis fuit et caput regni, et ratione 
antiquitatis.’’ Palgrave inclines to think that London 
never formed part of any kingdom of the Heptarchy. 
(Introduction to Rot. Cur. Regis. p.95.) But this | 
seems to imply a republican city in the midst of so 
many royal states, which seems hardly probable, 
unless the meaning be that London was not parcel 
of any kingdom, so as to appear in its witenagemot. 
Certainly it seems strange, though I cannot explain 
it away, that the capital of England should have 
fallen, as we generally suppose, to the small and 
obscure kingdom of Essex. Winchester, indeed, 
may be considered as having become afterwards the 
capital during the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, so far as | 
that it was for the most part the residence of our 
kings. But London was always more populous. 
If Fitz-Stephen rightly informs us, that in London 
there were 126 parish churches, besides 13 con- | 
ventual ones, we may naturally think the population | 
much under-rated at 40,000. But the fashion of 
building churches in cities was so general, that we | 
cannot apply a standard from modern times. Nor- 
wich contained sixty parishes. Even under Henry 
II. as we find by Fitz-Stephen, the prelates and 
nobles had town houses. ‘‘ Ad hec omnes fere 
episcopi, abbates, et magnates Angliz, quasi cives | 
et municipes sunt urbis Lundonie ; sua ibi habentes | 
edificia preclara ; ubi se recipiunt, ubi divites im- 
pensas faciunt, ad concilia, ad conventus celebres in 
urbem evocati, 4 domino rege vel metropolitano suo, | 
seu propriis tracti negotiis.’”” The eulogy of Lon- | 
don by this writer is very curious ; its citizens were | 
thus early distinguished by their good eating, to | 
which they added amusements less congenial to later | 
livery-men, hawking, cock-fighting, and much 
more. The word cockney is not improbably de- | 
rived from cocayne, the name of an imaginary land | 
of ease and jollity. | 
The city of London within the walls was not | 
wholly built, many gardens and open places remain- 
ing. And the houses were never more than a single 
story above the ground-floor, according to the uni- | 
form type of English dwellings in the twelfth and 
following centuries. On the other hand, the liber- 
ties contained many inhabitants; the streets were | 
narrower than since the fire of 1666; and the vast 
spaces now occupied by warehouses might have been 
covered by dwelling-houses. Forty thousand, on 
the whole, seems rather a low estimate for these two 
centuries ; but it is impossibie to go beyond the | 
vaguest conjecture. The population of Paris in the | 
middle ages has been estimated with as much di- 
versity as that of London. M. Dulaure, on the 
basis of the ¢ail/e in 1313, reckons the inhabitants 
at 49,110. But he seems to have made unwarrant- 
able assumptions where his data were deficient. 
M. Guérard, on the other hand (Documens Inédits, 
1841), after long calculations, brings the population | 
of the city in 1292, to 215,861. This is certainly 
very much more than we could assign to London. or 
probably any European city ; and, in fact, his estimate | 
goes on two arbitrary postulates. The extent of 
Paris in that age, which is tolerably known, must 
be decisive against so high a population. The 
Winton Domesday, in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, furnishes some im- 
portant information as to that city, which, as well 
as London, does not appear in the great Domesday | 
Book. This record is of the reign of Henry I. 
Winchester had been, as is well known, the capital 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings. It has been observed | 
that ‘‘ the opulence of the inhabitants may possibly | 


| characters in 
| written or engraved 


”? 


the town from the enumeration of the streets. 
(Cooper’s Public Records, i. 226.) Of these we 
find sixteen. In the petition from the city of 
Winchester to king Henry VI. in 1450, no less 
than nine of these streets are mentioned as having 
been ruined. As York appears to have contained 
about 10,000 inhabitants, under the Confessor, we 
may probably compute the population of Winches- 
ter at nearly twice that number. 





Egypt’s Place in Universal History: an His- 
torical Investigation, in Five Books. By 
CurisTIAN C. J. Bunsen, D. Ph. and 
D.C.L. Translated from the German, by 
C. K. Corrrent, Esq. M.A. London, 
1848. Longman and Co. 


| Ecypr has ever been a land of wonders. The 


ruins of her majestic monuments, spared by 
the hand of time, and the yet more destruc- 


| tive hand of the barbarian, still remain on the 


banks of her sacred river, to attest the intel- 
lectual and physical greatness of a people 
whose history remounts into a most remote 
antiquity. 
temples and obelisks, or painted in sacred 
characters on the walls of her royal palaces 
and princely sepulchres, has been to succeed- 
ing ages a sealed book. Scattered notices and 
fragmentary relations of her days of prosperity 
and might, handed down to us by the philo- 


|sophic Greeks, who sought wisdom in the 
Pp g 


courts of her priesthood, or wealth in her 
great commercial seaports, have sufficed only 
to stimulate curiosity and sharpen the desire 
of the learned of all ages and all countries to 


penetrate the thick darkness in which the lan- | 


guage, the literature, the religion, and the 
history of that remarkable people, the ancient 
dwellers on the banks of the Nile, have for so 
many centuries remained enveloped. 

We know from abundant testimony, inde- 
pendently of modern discoveries, that theancient 
Egyptians possessed a written language, and 
that records of events, and statements con- 
nected with religious observances and their 
civil history, were by them inscribed in that 
language on the statues of their deities, and 


|the exterior of their public edifices. We 


from the same sources, that the 
which that language was 
were of a_ twofold 
nature; one, a sacred character employed by 
the priestly scribes alone, the other, in com- 
mon use among the people at large. Of that 


know, 


ancient Egyptian language we possess a few | 


words contained in the Hebrew Scriptures, a 
few in the writings of the Greek historians of 


| Egypt, a few in the writings of the early Chris- 
tian fathers, and the débris of the language it- | 
\itself, with all the changes and modifications | 
of at least two thousand years, clothed in a_| 
| Greek dress, encumbered by foreign modes of 


thought and foreign modes of expression, and 


probably stripped of almost all that was truly | 
The nature of | 
| the characters in which the old Egyptian lan- 
guage was written upon the monuments of | 
their land was long enveloped in the most | 


Egyptian in form and feeling. 


profound mystery. The characters themselves 
are evidently pictorial representations of 
things, of palpable objects of sense, as birds, 
lions, hares, parts of the human body, articles 
of dress, squares, circles, semicircles, &c. But 
whether these pictures were arbitrary signs of 
sounds, or alphabetic signs, like the letters of 
the English alphabet, or were signs of ideas 
represented by the things depicted, or ideo- 
graphic signs, like the characters of the Chi- 
nese, was long a subject of doubt and discus- 
sion. If the former, the remains of the old 


That history, engraven on her | 


'to determine the value of their combinations ; 


if the latter, the utter extinction of Egyptian 
character, and our complete ignorance of 
Egyptian modes of thought, would render 
hopeless any attempt to decipher the hidden 
meaning conveyed by their symbolic writing. 
| No standard can be set up by which to regu- 
|late the interpretation of characters expressive 
|of ideas, and each interpreter will solve the 
| enigma presented to him according to the bias 
of his own mind, and each interpretation will 
vary with what phrenologists would call the 
development of the imaginative faculty in each 
separate interpreter. 

If, hoyvever, we can place reliance on the 
|modern authorities on this subject, the veil 
which for so many ages obscured the view of 
| Egyptian antiquities has been drawn aside, 
| and the darkness in which hieroglyphic writing 
| has been hid is dispelled by the light shed 
|upon it by modern discoveries. The story 
of Egyptian greatness and the mysteries of 
Egyptian religion expressed by the sacred 
| scribes in the fantastic characters engraven 
on their monuments, may be read by the rest- 
|less Frank who wanders through their ancient 
| territory, or the idle gazer on the fragments of 
their greatness, which have been transplanted 
from their native soil to adorn the museums of 
Europe, with less trouble than it would cost 
him to master the language of the Vedas. It 
| may, however, well be be doubted, whether the 
sanguine anticipations of the Egyptologers of 
the present century have hitherto been realised, 
or whether their readings of the ancient monu- 
mental records of Egypt can be received with- 
out hesitation, when offered as a basis for the 
reconstruction of the shattered edifice of Egyp- 
| tian history. 
| Fifty years have now almost elapsed since 
| the discovery, by a French officer of artillery, 
of the famous bilingual or trigrammatic in- 
scription now in the British Museum, called 
|the Rosetta Stone. In 1819, our learned 
| countryman, Dr. Youne, published his dis- 
|covery of the names of the Greek rulers of 
| Egypt, ProLemy EpreHanes, on the Rosetta 
| Stone, and that of the Queen BERENICE, the 
wife of Protemy Sorer, and mother of 
| PHILADELPHuS, found in an_ hieroglyphic 
inscription on the doorway of the temple at 
|Karnac. In 1822 CHAMPOLLION, the great 
founder of the phonetic system of inter- 
'pretation, published his celebrated letter 
ito Dacien, in which, following up with 
| great ingenuity the previous discoveries of Dr. 
| Young, he laid the foundation of the system 
|afterwards more fully developed in his Préeis 
| du Systeme Hiéroglyphique, published in 1824 
and 1828, and in the Hieroglyphic Grammar 
and Dictionary which have been published 
since. 

In his steps, and guided by his views, have 
followed several learned and ingenious inves- 
tigators of Egyptian antiquities, -SALVOLINI, 
RoseELuLIN1I, LEEMENS, Lepsius, BircnH, 
WILKINSON, and, not least, the learned author 
of the work before us, who is the latest, as he 
is one of the most erudite and accomplished, 
expositors of ancient Egyptian learning. 

It might be supposed, and with great rea- 
son, that in the twenty years which have 
passed away since the publication of the second 
edition of CHAMPOLLION’s System, the strenu- 
ous and zealous exertions which have been 
made in this department of literature would 
have been amply rewarded by the results of 
researches in so wide a field as the monu- 
mental inscriptions and the hieroglyphic papyri 


be gathered from the frequent recurrence of the | Egyptian language, found in the modern Cop-'! present, and that something deserving the 


trade of goldsmith in it, and the populousness of! tic, would enable us no doubt approximately name of historical records, or some contribu- 
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tions to our knowledge of the state of the arts 
and sciences among the ancient Egyptians 
would have been brought to light. For in- 
stance, upon the walls of the British Museum 
may be seen depicted the battles and conquests 
of the great PHARAoH RAMESES ARMESSES, 


copied from the walls of the temple of Beit- | 


onalli, near Kalabshi, in Nubia. There may 
be seen the victorious Egyptian monarch in 
his chariot of two horses, of gigantic propor- 
tions, followed by his warriors, careering amid 
the flying rout of discomfited Ethiopians. 

In another compartment the monarch is 
seen attacking a fortress garrisoned by a 
bearded yellow-coloured race, who, in a third 
place, are flying before the chariot of the king. 
Above, below, at every side, are lines of hiero- 
glyphics which, it cannot be doubted, bear 
reference to the scenes so graphically depicted. 
Here there is the history of great battles, of 
celebrated victories, over people who, in the 
one instance, bordered on the extreme southern 
frontier of Egypt, in the other, upon its 
northern boundary. 
these hieroglyphic inscriptions, to say the 
least, -falls short of what might have 
reasonably been hoped for and fairly expected. 


It would have been satisfactory to know who | 


were these apparently Asiatic tribes with whom 
the Egyptians, at so remote a period, came in 
contact. According to RosELLINI, they were 
a nation of the Rotu-non, supposed by the 
same author to be the Ludian or Asiatics, while 


Bircu (Egyptian Ant.) thinks them to be the | 


Tenmoh, the most northern nation with whom 
the Egyptians were acquainted. The inscrip- 


tions, according to Biren, inform us of “the | 


address of the revolters in magnifying the lord 
of the world, Glory to thee! Thou art like 
Bor, the ruler, his true son, for ever and ever.”’ 
In another place, “the address of the bearer 
of the feather sceptre at the king’s left hand, 
the military chief, the royal scribe, the prince 
Amounhi-ement -em-shboif, truthful, who 
adores his lord, who magnifies his vigilance, 
the chief of all lands, the king, the hawk of 
gold, the director of years....thou hast di- 
rected.. ..in countries, thou hast smitten their 
chiefs, vigilant....like rays of the sunlight 
above ;” and so on to a like effect. 

Now, when we consider, that according to 
BUNSEN, eight-ninths of all the simple hiero- 
glyphical signs have been deciphered ; and, 
further, that about 500 words, chiefly inde- 
pendent roots of the old Egyptian language, 
and also about fifty other words, which may be 
called formation, or grammatical terms, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, numerals, conjunctions, 
&c. have been deciphered, in a language sup- 
posed to be possessed of about 900 roots, we 


cannot but be surprised at the poverty of the | 


information conveyed by the inscriptions deci- 


phered. If these inscriptions were supposed to | 
be written altogether in alphabetic characters, | 
we might at once pronounce upon the utter | 


worthlessness of Egyptian monumental re- 
cords; but it must be recollected that, upon 
the authority of CHAMPOLLION himself, every 
inscription contains a mixture of phonetic, 
idiographic, and figurative signs ; the two latter 
classes of course offering a wide field for con- 
jectural interpretation, according to the bent 
and genius of the interpreter, and interposing 
the most serious obstacle to a satisfactory re- 
sult. 

But whatever doubt may be cast on the 
value of the phonetic system, when applied to 
the interpretation of the sacred writing of the 
Egyptians, there can be none as to the cha- 
racter of the work before us. It is a masterly 
exposition of the present state of our knowledge 


But the interpretation of | 


| of the history of Egypt, and of the foundations 
| on which that knowledge is based. 
| The entire work consists of five books. The 
first, the only one hitherto published in an 
English translation, is, in the words of the 
learned author himself, 

Divided into six sections, in the first half of 
which the Historical period is treated of; in the 
second, the Origines; in the Chronological portion, 
the traditions of the Egyptians, as to their history 
and computation of time, as well as their national 
| researches, are considered. These two points are 
elucidated in the first section, which comprises an 
epoch of thirty centuries of tradition, and an his- 
torical one of fifteen centuries of research. In the 
second are considered the results of Grecian re- 
search during five centuries, from Herodotus to 
| Diodorus, Christian researches have been guided 
| by those two lines of research conjointly with the 
| tradition and research contained in Scripture. The 
| third section, therefore, commences with the Bible 
chronology, from the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple up to the earliest notice of the Jewish 
nation—a chronology which is as important to the 
Egyptian research as the latter is to the Jewish. 
By settling this the foundation is laid of the inquiry 
/into the Origines. We there have to deal witha 
period of more than 1,000 years, and are brought 
to the verge of the most ancient tradition relative 
to these Origines. Jewish research is next exa- 
mined, from the Septuagint down to Josephus ; 
then that of the Eastern churches, from the 2nd to 
the 9th century of the Christian era; and, lastly, 
that of the Western churches, from the 16th cen- 
tury to the present day. These three sections form 
the first part of the present volume; the three 
latter are occupied with the remains of the primeval 
epochs themselves. In the first of them we give 
the roots hitherto discovered, distinguishing those 
which can be clearly proved by the monuments of 
the first twelve dynasties to have existed in the old 
jempire. In the same manner we give all the facts 
|of Egyptian grammar. To this analysis of lan- 
guage, the first stage of mental development, we 
| subjoin immediately, in the 5th section, that of the 
third stage, writing, on account of their direct con- 
| nection; and we offer our readers the first regular 
synopsis of the whole hieroglyphical system of 
writing. Such elements as can be verified as having 
been used in the old empire are particularly no- 
ticed. The restoration of the three great Egyptian 


pletes our historical account of the facts of those 
primeval times. 
out of which grew the traditional dynasties of gods, 
| through the intervention of an heroic age, which 
led to the chronological empire of Menes. 

The promises thus held out by the author in 
his introduction, are most fully made good in 
the body of the work. The list of hierogly- 
phic signs which has had the advantage of the 
|criticism of Mr. Biren, and the aid of Mr. 
| Bonont is extremely valuable to the student 
in Egyptian research. The entire section on 
| hieroglyphic writing deserves an _ attentive 
perusal, as presenting an analysis of the gra- 
dual development of the Egyptian system of 
writing, and pointing out “the strata in that 
| marvellous masterpiece of the olden time of 
Egypt, which forms not less than language, 
and in a strictly national sense even more than 
it, a great fact in primeval history.” 

To this portion of the work the author has 
devoted very great pains and attention. The 
unwieldy and incomprehensible alphabet of 
CHAMPOLLION, containing nearly 200 signs 
for the representation of fifteen sounds, had 
already been reduced by the labours of Lep- 
stus to the more manageable number of 34, 
exclusive of the signs first introduced during 
the Greek and Roman periods. ‘This nutmber 
M. Bunsgn has reduced to 27, for the period 
including the 20th dynasty, and to 23 as the 
alphabet of the Old Empire, that previous to 





the Invasion of the Shepherds, representing 
the 15 letters of which the phonetic system of 
the Old Egyptians consisted from tl 


the « 
times. 


arl} + 
illest 


Nine of these 15 letters have in the oldest em- 


pire, only one sign each, viz.— 
u, b, f, p, m, r, ch, sch, k, 
four, two signs, 
iy Wty 8h, 
of the remaining two (a and 
the second four signs, almost all with traces of an 


, the first has three, 


original distinction either as to sound or position. 

This alphabet at the beginning of the New Em- 
pire (the 18th Dynasty), is increased by four signs, 
and with the 20th Dynasty suddenly commences a 
very obvious and remarkable progression in the 
alphabetic system. A considerable number of 
hieroglyphics are then used as alphabetic signs which 
had previously either a mere syllabic value or no 
phonetic value whatever. 

The Roman alphabet of hieroglyphics is a mere 
corruption and confusion of the old system, and is 
besides the most doubtful portion of the whole 
hieroglyphics ; and in no other do we find the same 
arbitrary, contradictory, and uncertain data. 

It is necessary, however, to remind the 
reader, that notwithstanding the very system- 
atic appearance of the foregoing analysis of 
Egyptian writing, the Rosetta stone, the great 
test and touchstone of hieroglyphic interpre- 
tation still remains (though possessing the 
unspeakable advantage of a Greek transcript 
of its meaning), nearly fifty years after its 
discovery, untranslated; and the learned au- 
thor thus candidly, though we think still too 
favourably, sums up the amount of our hiero- 
glyphic knowledge :— 

There are inscriptions, such as those on the obe- 
lisks, and whole pages in the Book of the Dead, 
which can now be read and explained as regards 
their substance at least; as can also the greater 
part of the hieroglyphic inscription on the Rosetta 
stone, by the assistance of the Greek texts. Cham- 
pollion, in fact, made out the essential import of 
both the Egyptian texts before his visit to Egypt.* 
Still we confidently maintain, ¢hat no man living 
is competent to read and explain the whole of any 


| one section of the Book of the Dead, far less one 


orders of gods, the subject of the 6th section, com- | 


They form the historical centre | 


of the historical papyri. 
The remaining sections of the first book are 
5 
devoted to the mythological system of the 
< 5 « 
Egyptians, which is concisely but clearly de- 


| tailed. Its value, however, depends very much 
| on the value of the interpretative system. The 


result at which the author arrives is this; that 
both the language and the mythology carry us 
historically back to Asia. 

The cradle of the mythology and language of the 
Egyptians is Asia. We shall shew in the fifth 
book that the primeval seat of our race is Armenia 
and the Caucasus, but that the Egyptian race is 
more particularly connected with the primitive 
land of Aram and the primitive empire in Babel. 
In the hierogiyphical picture of universal history, 
the sign of primitive Egypt is but the stere typed 
image of what the human mind was and produced, 
in earliest times, in the land of Aram and Armenia. 
This is an historical fact, which we only assume 
here, but which we hope to prove by authentic 
evidence, to the satisfaction of our readers, in the 
fourth and fifth books. 

When these books shall have appeared in an 
English form, we hope to pursue with our 
readers the inquiry into this very interesting 
and important subject. 





* This acute and unscrupulous French antiquarian ap- 
pears never to have hesitated in interpreting any hierc 

glyphie inscription presented to him. The critique of Kla- 
proth upon his performances in 1832, clearly shews the little 
reliance to be placed on his assertions. 
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The Court and Times of Charles the First, il- | faithful followers of Christ’s Gospel.” I saw all|in the afternoon, the water began to be much 


lustrated by authentic and confidential Letters | with mine own eyes, the fish, the man, the pieces of 
, sailcloth, the book, and observed all I have written. 
Only, I saw not the opening of the fish, which yet 
many did, being upon the fishwoman’s stall in the 
market, who first cut off his head, to which the 
: . i aw hanging and seeming much stuffed with some- 
The Court and Times of James the First. By arly gen ppesy all rat as aforesaid. 

the Same. : — He that had his nose as near as I yestermorning, 
Wuy these were made into two publications would have been persuaded there was no im- 
and expanded into four volumes, publisher and | posture here without witness. The fish came from 
author can better explain than the reviewer. Lynn. How they fed him there J know not. 
There is an art in all trades, and in none more 
than in that of book-making; and it is carried to 
its highest perfection in the works before us; 
four volumes are devoted to that which might 
with advantage have been compressed into 
one. 

They consist of a miscellaneous collection of 
extracts from letters in the British Museum 


from various public and private collections, 
&c. Edited by the Author of “ Memoirs of 
Sophia Dorothea.” In 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 


A SCENE IN PARLIAMENT. 
On Saturday, Easter Eve, the case of the sub- 


House, where, on the King’s behalf, both forenoon 
and afternoon, pleaded Mr. Attorney against both 


Lords. 


describe, and who, writing confidentially, may lamely excerpted out of the original records, and 
be presumed to narrate faithfully. ‘The objec- | made more against the Commons than for them ; 
tion to the works consists in the fact that the | which, when Sir Edward Coke understood, he 
selections have been made with very little taste | affirmed to the House, upon his skill in law, that it 
and judgment, and the dullest and most unin- | lay not under Mr. Attorney’s: cap to answer any 
teresting details have found the same favour one of their arguments. Mr. Selden said he wrote 
with the editor as passages that picture the out all the records with his own hand, out of the 
spirit of the times, for which alone such books Tower, the Exchequer, and the King’s Bench ; that 
can be enjoyed by the general reader. And | they were truly and — inferred ; and me he 
whatever in them’ is valuable historically, as | Y°™l4 engage his head, a Aahoraty eal wegen 
determining dates and names, and such like archives, should not ‘find any more precedent on 


irv f, sigs wel ge k he that subject. Mr. Littleton said, the precedents 
dry facts, has been already amply gleaned by were delivered unto him, and that he delivered them 


the vigilant eyes and pens that have preceded | unto the Lords, and examined every one syllabatim 
the present editoz, and which have so ransacked | hy the records ; and that whosoever said they were 
the same collections for all that is substantial, | mutilated, or imperfectly taken, spoke falsely. The 
that they have left him little more than the! same day came a startling message from his Ma- 
lees of novelty. Hence a great deal of the jesty, delivered by Sir John Coke, which was this : 
matter of these four goodly tomes is wanting | ‘‘ His Majesty’s message to the House of Commons 
in freshness as well as in interest ; and although | on Easter Eve, April 12.—His Majesty having long 
one most welcome and amusing volume might | since given timely notice unto you, both of the 


be made out of the contents, as a few extracts | pressing occasions of the time, and his supply, and | 


will prove, we cannot recommend either circu- | having since that, with long patience, expected some 
lating library or book-club to order the four. | fruit of your promising beginning ; but finding un- 
We shall glean from the lighter sort of infor- | expected stoppage, tells you he now looks for a pre- 
mation to be found here. | sent proceed in his affairs, laying by all unnecessary 
| delays; and willing you to conceive, that though he 

A LITERARY COD. 

1626. I will now tell you of an accident here at meant not the one should be an impediment or in- 
Cambridge, rare, if not strange, whereof I was yes- | terruption to the other, and that time should be 
terday morning an eye-witness myself. A book, in | Spun out unfruitfully. Therefore, he wills you to 
decimo sexto, of the finger size, found in the maw | take heed you force Lim not to make an unpleasing 
of a cod-fish, then opened in our fish-market in the | end of that which hath been so happily begun.’ 
presence of many. In the same was two pieces | Upon the delivery of this message the second time 
of sailcloth, one-half an ell at the least, of unequal (for the House so would have it), all being sad and 
breadth, but in some part very broad; the other | Silent, up starts Sir Francis Nethersole, entreating 
about half a yard long, of the breadth of a pudding- | licence of the House that he might report his last 


bag. These found wrapped in the bottom of the | night’s dream, with protestation he would truly de- | 
? Whereat some laughing, he told them | 


stomach, the book above them. The title of the| liver it, : 
book, being opened, was on the top of every page, | kingdoms had been saved by dreams. So they bade 
Preparation to the Crosse. It was printed in an | him go on. And this it was, according to the per- 
English letter, which, by the fashion spelling of | fectest relation, I heard thereof. He saw two 
some words, as sonde for sand, easyar for easier, goodly pastures; a flock of sheep in one of them, 
and the like, seemed to be written about the end | and a bellwether alone in the other; a great ditch 


of King Henry VIII. wherein I was afterwards | between them both, and a narrow bridge over that | 


fully confirmed by some other passages, if all be of ditch. Here the speaker, with good words of his 
one author. When I first saw it it seemed almost | person, mildly interrupted him, saying it stood not 
turned into a jelly and consumed. Yet, though it | With the gravity of the House to hear dreams. But 
were loathsome then to handle or stand over, yet, | the gentlemen desired to hear it out ; so on he went. 
finding the table of the two books of the Prepara- | ‘‘ Sometimes,”’ said he, ‘‘ the sheep would go over 
tion to the Crosse in the middle part, and not so| Unto the bellwether, sometimes the bellwether to 
slimy, with a tender lifting of my knife I read them | the sheep. On a time, both met on the narrow 


all, put clean paper between the leaves to preserve | bridge, and the question was, who should go back, | 


them, and since exscribed all, being the contents | since they could not both go on without danger to 
of every several chapter. The first was, a Prepa- | be overthrown in the ditch. One sheep gave coun- 


ration to the Crosse, and how it must be patiently | sel that the sheep on the bridge should lie on their | 


borne. J took special notice of two others :—‘‘ 1, | bellies, and let the beilwether go over their backs. 
If thou be tempted of the faith of thy parents, as | The application to the House. 

wherefore not thou (believe) that which thy fore-| The following is a curious account of 

fathers have believed? 2. If thou be tempted of | 
strange religion, of worshipping of saints, pictures | 
or images, or men.’’ There was another book at | 


A WATERSPOUT. 


ject’s personal liberty was argued in the Upper | 


it, and against the declaration presented by those | 
four reporters of the House of Commons unto the | 
; ; : Mr. Attorney, as it was told some of | 
and some private collections, written by per-| the Commons, was pleased to slight their argu- | 
sons who were spectators of the events they | ments and precedents, and to say they were but | 


| was pleased to have all go hand in hand, yet he | 


| troubled hard by the garden in Lambeth parish, 
|over against Sir H. Fiennes’ stairs. A sculler 
| (being then tide of ebb) creeping along under the 

shore, was fallen into this troubled place before he 
| could espy it, which was then so strong that it turned 
| his boat six times round ; yet, with hard labour, he 
| and his fare escaped, and ran ashore amongst the 
willows ; presently the water, very much rarefied 
like a mist, began to rise into the form of a circle, 
of thirty yards compass and ten feet high. The in- 
| side was hollow, and white with froth ; without there 
| was a lett of water, much condensed, and very 
black. This whirlwind of water (as those that will 
be wise call it, for you must not say it is prodigious) 
ran very impetuously down the water, and beat it- 
self amain against the walls of York House garden, 
at the very place where the Duke is building a pair 
of new stairs close by the house. There, with 
beating, it broke itself, a thick smoke, like that of 
a brewer’s chimney, ascending from it as high as a 
man could discern. All this time the weather being 
very black, there appeared right over above it, as 
the beholders thought, a very bright cloud, to the 
amazement of Whitehall and many very great 
courtiers, who beheld it out of their windows, as did 
many hundreds more. During the storm, the wall 
of St. Andrew’s Church in Holborn was beaten 
down, and many of the coffins of the dead, which 
lay there buried, discovered. It was not done bya 
thunderbolt ; but, howsoever, the wall was very 
| strong. * “ a And afterwards, in a 
| subsequent letter—To be more fully satisfied con- 
cerning the accident on the Thames, I wrote to Mr. 
Boswell, who answers me thus :—‘‘ There was such 
a meteor, June 12, as you enquire of, but whether 
a turbo, cataract, thunder-storm, or mass of crusty 
matter, it is not yet certain. I think it was the 
last; and that in the falling it opened, and so 
breathed forth a living smoke, which wrought round 
and cochlearwise, (?) as if it had been out of a 
brewer’s chimney, for half-a-quarter of an hour. 
The greater parts fell at the sluice upon the banks 
fields, and so moved, encompassed with a mist, all 
appearing together as big as a colly barge. I say 
so moved like an arrow shot up the river, till it came 
right against the Prince’s stairs at Whitehall, ever 
furrowing and casting up the waters in a great and 
foaming wave, until it thence descended as far as 
| York House, where, against the garden wall, it 
rustled the waters and sank, raising a great and 
| gross smoke, as if a boat of lime had sunk there. 
| The violence thereof upon the waters was such, as 
|two pair of oars and a sculler were cast back at 
| least twenty or thirty paces. I leave you to judge 
| what it was in nature, ne quid dicam prodigii.”’ 


And this, 





A 'PRENTICE RIOT IN 1617. 


On the 4th of this month (March), being our 
Shrove. Tuesday, the ’prentices, or rather the unruly 
people of the suburbs, played their parts in divers 
places, as Finsbury Fields, about Wapping, by St. 
Catherine’s, and in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in which 
places, being assembled in great numbers, they fell 
to great disorders, in pulling down of houses, and 
beating of guards that were set to keep rule, spe- 
cially at a new playhouse, sometime a cock-pit, in 
Drury-lane, where the queen’s players used to play. 
Though the fellows defended themselves as well as 
they could, and slew three of them with shot, and 
hurt divers, yet they entered the house and defaced 
it, cutting the players’ apparel into pieces, and all 
their furniture, and burnt their playbooks, and did 
what other mischief they could. In Finsbury they 
broke the prison and let out all the prisoners, and 
spoiled the house by untiling and breaking down the 
roof and all the windows. And at Wapping they 
| pulled down seven or eight houses, and defaced five 
| times as many, besides many other outrages, as 
| beating the sheriff from his horse with stones, and 
| doing much other hurt too long to write. There 
| be divers of them taken since and clapped up, and 


Yesterday, being Monday, we beheld a strange | I make no question but we shall see some of them 


the end of these, in whose title-leaf the first of the spectacle upon the Thames; for in the great storm | hanged next week, as it is more than time they 


contents was, ‘‘ A letter which was written to the | of thunder, lightning, and hail, about three o’clock | 


were, 
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THE DEATH OF PRINCE HENRY. 


When I was closing up my letter to you the last | 


week, I understood more of the prince’s sickness | 
than I was willing to impart, for I knew it could be | 
no welcome news anywhere; and I was in hopes | 
the world might amend. But going the next 
morning, the 5th of November, to hear the Bishop | 
of Ely preach at court, upon the 22nd verse of | 
the 3rd chapter of Revelations, I found, by the king | 
and queen’s absence from the sermon, and by his | 
manner of praying for him, how the matter stood, 
and that he was pleni deploratus. For I cannot | 
learn that he had either speech or perfect memory | 
after Wednesday night, but lay, as it were, drawing 
on till Friday, between eight and nine o'clock in | 
the evening, that he departed. The world here is | 
much dismayed at the loss of so beloved and likely | 
a prince on such a sudden; and the physicians are | 
much blamed, though, no doubt, they did their | 
best. But the greatest fault is laid on Turquet, 
who was so forward to give him a purge the day 
after he sickened, and so dispersed the disease, as | 
Butler says, into all parts ; whereas, if he had tarried | 
till three or four fits or days had been passed, they | 
might the better have judged of the nature of it; | 
or if, instead of purging, he had let him blood | 
before it was so much corrupted, there had been | 
more probability. These imputations lie hard | 
‘upon him, and are the more urged by reason of a| 
‘hard censure set forth in print, not long since, by | 
the physicians of Paris against him, wherein they 
call him temulentum, indoctum, temerarium, et 
indignum, with whom any learned physician should 
confer or communicate. It is verily thought that 
the disease was no other than the ordinary ague 
that hath reigned and raged almost all over Eng- | 
land since the latter end of summer, which, by ob- 
servation, is found must have its ordinary course, 
and the less physic the better, but only sweating, 
and an ordinary course of keeping and government. 
The extremity of the disease seemed to lie in his 
head, for remedy whereof they shaved him, and ap- 
plied warm cocks, and pigeons newly killed, but | 
with no success. Jt was generally feared he 

had met with ill measure, and there wanted not | 
suspicien of poison ; but, upon the opening of him, | 
the next day, toward night, there was nothing | 
found. His heart was found good, his stomach 

clean, his liver a little perished, his lungs somewhat | 
more, and spotted: his gall was clean gone, and 

nothing in it, his spleen very black, his head full | 
of clear water, and all the veins of the head full of | 
clotted blood. Wherein Butler had the advantage, | 
who maintained that his head would be found full | 
of water, and Turquet that his brains would be | 
found overflown, and, as it were, drowned in blood. 
In his extremity, they tried all manner of conclu- 
sions upon him, as letting him blood in the nose, 
and whatsoever else they could imagine; and at the 
last cast gave him a quintessence sent by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which, he says, they should have applied 
sooner, that brought him to some sort of sense, 
and, opening his eyes, and some will needs say | 
speech, but all failed again presently. 





To this event a singular story is attached :— 


The same day sevennight he died, there fell out a 
very ridiculous accident. A very handsome young 
fellow, much about his age, and not altogether un- 
like him, came stark naked to St. James’s, while 
they were at supper, saying he was the prince's 
ghost, come from heaven with a message to the 
king; but, by no manner of examination, could 
they get no more out of him, or who set him to work. 
Some say he is simple; others mad. He belongs 
to oneof the Chancery. All the penance they gave 
him was two or three lashes, which he endured, as 
it seemed, without sense, and keeping him naked as 
he was all night and the next day in the porter’s 
lodge, where thousands cameto seehim. The king 
sent to have him dismissed without more ado or 
inquiry. 


The following popular rhyme is worth pre- | 
serving. 
of 


It was composed upon the occasion 


‘ 





| could not be gotten to bed in a whole week till three 


| served. 


| despotism, and left it a limited monarchy, 


THE EXPEDITION TO CADIZ, 


There was a crow sat on a stone, 
He flew away, and there was none: 
There was a man that ran a race, 
When he ran fast, he ran apace: 
There was a maid that eat an apple, 
When she eat two, she ate a couple: 
There was an ape sat on a tree, 
When he fell down, down fell he: 
There was a fleet that went to Spain, 
When it returned, it came again! 


We conclude with an attendant’s account of 


THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 


I make no question but you have heard of our 
great loss before this comes to you, and doubt but 
you shall hear her Majesty’s sickness and manner 
of death diversely related ; for, even here, the Pa- 
pists do tell strange stories, as utterly void of truth 
as of all civil honesty or humanity. I had good 
means to understand how the world went, and find 
her disease to be nothing but a settled and unre- 
movable melancholy, insomuch that she cculd not 
be won or persuaded, neither hy the counsels of 
divines, physicians, nor the women about her, once 
to taste or touch any physic, though ten or twelve 
physicians that were continually about her did as- 
sure her, with all manner of asseverations, of per- 
fect and easy recovery, if she would follow their 
advice. So that it cannot be said of her, as it was 
of the Emperor Hadrian, that turba medicorum 
oceidit regem; for they say she died only for lack 
of physic. There was some whispering that her 
brain was somewhat distempered, but there was no | 
sach matter ; only she held an obstinate silence, for 
the most part, and because she had a persuasion 
that if she once lay down she should never rise, 


QUEEN 


e 
ys 


days before her death. So that, after three weeks’ 
languishing, she departed the 24th of this present, 
being our Lady’s Eve, between two and three in} 
the morning, as she was born on our Lady’s Eve in 
September ; and as one Lee was mayor of London 
when she came to her crown, so there is one Lee | 
mayor now that she left it. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the almoner, 
and her other chaplains and divines, had access to 
her in her sickness divers times, to whom she gave 
good testimony of her faith by word, but specially 
towards her end by signs, when she was speechless, 
and would not suffer the archbishop to depart as 
long as she had sense, but held him twice or thrice 
when he was going, and could no longer endure, 
both by reason of his own weakness, and compas- 
sion of hers. She made nowill, nor gave any thing 
away, so that they which come after shall find a 
well-furnished house, a rich wardrobe of more than | 
two thousand gowns, with all things else answer- | 


able. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Reminiscences of Prince Talleyrand, with Ex-| 
tracts from his Manuscripis, Speeches, and 
Political Writings. In 2 vols. London, | 
1848. Colburn. 
Tue authorship of these volumes is not} 
avowed, but they are manifestly the production 
of one who enjoyed the personal intimacy of 
the extraordinary man, some fragments only 
of whose long and varied career are here pre- 
A man whose existence extended to! 
nearly a century, could not fail, however ob- 
scure may have been that life, to accumulate 
in his memory materials for a work of pro- 
found interest. But when that man, for the 
greater portion of that long period, played the 
most distinguished parts upon the political 
stage,—statesman, minister, ambassador, cour- 
tier, republican, monarchist, imperialist, by 
turns,—witnessed and was a participator, more 
or less, in some eight or nine revolutions, at 
his entrance into life found Europe one great 


verging upon a republic, the interest of such 
memorials becomes indefinitely enlarged; and 





| 


| . . . . 
| dom sifted from its mere gossip, its facts gra- 


selected with judgment, and handled with dis- 
cretion, weeded of frivolities, its wit and wis- 


phically stated, its dialogues dramatically set, 
and there could not be in the whole range of 


| literature so charming a work as “ Memoirs of 
| Prince Talleyrand;” and instead of two vo- 
'lumes, it might, without wearying the reader, 
| be extended to twenty. 


Now, we cannot say that this one fulfils all that 
is expected of its title-page ; it takes but a very 
small chapter out of its subject; but it serves 
to shew what awork might be produced by the 
writer, if he would “rise to the height of his 
great argument,” and fairly undertake a formal 
Biography of TALLEYRAND, introducing the 
best of the mass of materials from which these 
pages have been selected. Nevertheless, so far 
as it goes, this is most agreeable and interest- 
ing reading; it abounds in anecdote and no- 
velty: it appears to sketch faithfully the per- 
sonage of whose career it professes to present 
some fragments only. It is a work which the 
book-club may advantageously order, and the 
larger circulating libraries safely place upon 
their shelves. The largest portion 1s autobiogra- 
phical, whic’: adds immensely to its attrac- 
tions, for in no form is biography so pleasing as 
when narrated bythewriter of himself. The cha- 


| racter of ‘'ALLEYRAND was that of a schemer, 


clever almost to greatness, but he had no 
larger qualities of head or heart to commend 
him to the admiration of posterity. The ease 
with which he adapted himself to the prevail- 
ing temper of the times, the general laxity of 


| his political principles, prove that he had no 
| higher ambition than to profit personally by 


every change, and that he cared not to whom he 
made himself useful, provided his services were 
well rewarded. Such aman never fails to float 
upon the stream, because this capacity for 
adaptation to circumstances makes him a con- 
venient tool for the party holding power, espe- 
cially in times of change, when the counsels of 
cunning experience are more useful, and per- 
haps really more valuable, than the imprac- 
ticable views of honest theorists. 

For the present we can take but one extract 
from this work, because it is a very long one; 
but it could not be curtailed without destroy- 
ing its interest, and it cannot but be most ac- 
ceptable to every reader. Should an oppor- 
tunity offer, we shall probably return to these 
volumes for some miscellaneous gleanings. 
The passage we have preferred to lay before 


our readers is TALLEYRAND’S account of 


THE DEATH OF MIRABEAU. 

‘« Mirabeau, whose greatest defect in political 
conduct was the extraordinary facility with which 
he gave himself entirely up to the first person pos- 
sessed of the slightest show of talent who could 


| take off his own hands any part of the labour, had 


grown entiché with Petion. For it was extraordi- 
nary that Mirabeau, whose mental vigour could, 
Atlas-like, have borne the world, was yet possessed 
of so much physical indolence that he was seldom 
known to carry out his own gigantic designs. Upon 
how many occasions, when his burning eloquence, 
his energy, had roused the angry lion, has he been 
known to laugh in pity to see the meute whom 
his own fiery zeal had urged into hot pursuit, rush 
madly by, while he himself lay down to rest until 
some newer game was started. From the moment 
that such men as Petion, Brissot, and Condorcet, 
began to surround Mirabeau, and were admitted 
into his privacy, with Cabanis, whom he had chosen 
as his medical attendant, I augured ill for the future 
fate of my friend. Already were Mirabeau’s views 
and principles grown too tame, too re isonable, for 
these infuriated demagogues ; and they had several 
times received with ill temper his biting sarcasms 
at what he called their exaltation républicaine. I 


remember the effect produced upon one occasion at 
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a private meeting of his friends, and the gloom and 
murmurs of rage with which the concluding words 
of a speech he had risen to make were received. 
‘ Even supposing, my friends, that royalty were 
now to be abolished, it is not a republic that must 
be established—we are not yet ripe for this—it 
a commonwealth.’ From that moment, 
such is my firm belief, his ruin was decided; but 
whether he really did meet his death by unfair 
means, or whether it was the consequence, as was 
proclaimed at the time, of excitement and fever of 
the blood, brought on by over-exertion and anxiety, 
none can tell to this hour. The circumstances of 
his death will cert 
and to posterity, every suspicion of poison; while, 


must be 










| 


1inly justify, hoth to his friends | 


on the other hand, there were no symptoms which | 
could not be accounted for by the complaint under | 


which it had from the first been proclaimed that he 


was sinking.”’ 


The prince paused for a moment, and I feared | 


that he was about to fall into a reverie, as is some- 
times the case when he has called up any touching 
souvenir of his early days, but presently he re- 
sumed—‘“‘ It was just such an evening as this, 
warm, glowing, early spring, when the fiery spirit 
of Mirabeau was passing away. The whole thing 


most singularly overcome by a sadness hitherto un- 
known—as if my task being, as it were, but just 
begun, needed no longer my exertion to finish it.’ 
He laid his hand upon my knee, and looked in my 
face, wherein must have been expressed some 
anxiety, for 1 knew not what to think of the mood 
in which I beheld him, and added gently, ‘ Should 
any thing happen to me before long, you will think 
of what I have been saying.’ 

‘‘ His voice was so altered, and his countenance 
so drawn, that I became moved with sympathy, 
and began to fancy that he really felt very ill, but, 
with an amour propre which, however misplaced 
on such an occasion, would still have been com- 
patible with his character, I thought he might have 
been concealing his state until he could no longer 
bear up against it. I now listened, in mingled pity 
and interest, while he explained to me many of his 


| intentions regarding the disposal of his property, 


in case he should die without a written testament. 
The education of his natural son, and the proper 
disposal of his papers, were the subjects upon which 
he displayed the most concern. He had already 
taken the precaution to have the greater part of his 
documents of importance conveyed to a trusty 


| friend in Holland, and but few of those which re- 


had been so sudden, so unlooked-for, that we could | 
scarcely believe him in danger, before we learned | 


It was the 2nd of April, and 
but two days before he had come to fetch me, full 
of life and spirit, to dine in the Palais Royal with a 
party of friends, to talk over the proposition of a 


that he was gone. 


Jaw of succession, which he had had for some time | 


under consideration, and which it was his intention 
to present to the National Assembly. We walked 


together from my lodgings to the restaurateur 
Robert’s, where dinner had been ordered. I 


thought, in the conversation concerning his projet 
de loi, that Mirabeau was somewhat more depressed 
than usual, and that his words came less freely and 
less flowing from his tongue. He certainly did 
complain of oppression and painin his head, and, 
although the evening was far from sultry, he walked 
without his hat. I was particularly struck with the 
lassitude and weariness which he seemed to expe- 
rience when we had arrived at our destination, and 
which could not be accounted for by our short slow 
walk from the Rue St. Honoré. He flung himself 
listlessly upon one of the benches beside the foun- 
tain in the middle of the garden of the Palais Royal, 





and said, sadly, that he was well pleased that our 


friends had not yet arrived at the rendezvous, for he 
was desirous of having a few moments’ private con- 
versation with me, not, for once, about public 
affairs, but concerning hisown. ‘ Is it not strange,’ 





'occasion of this reminiscence 


mained in France were in his own house. He told 
me where these few were concealed, and bade me 
to take charge of them, ‘ in case,’ he always would 
repeat, ‘that any facheux (that was his word) 
should befall him.’ He then spoke long and 
earnestly about his political career. In the single 
hour that we passed thus seated side by side, amid 
the hurry and bustle of the crowds who were has- 


tening on all sides to the different restaurateurs be- 


neath the galleries, did we converse together upon the 
splendid past, the exciting present, and the terrific 
future. We spoke earnest whispers, pre-occupied 
and abstracted from all around, as though we had 
been conspirators in the bosom of some forest soli- 
tude. The whole scene—the day—the hour—I can 
conjure up in colours fresh and vivid, as though 
they had vanished but one moment ago, and 
nothing else had been impressed on the canvas of 
my memory during all the long years since !’’ 

I have seldom, very seldom indeed, beheld Prince 
Talleyrand give way to any demonstration of feel- 
ing, even when cause sufficient may have been found 
in some particular events going on around him. 
Perhaps, indeed, I may say that I never saw him 
betray any thing like emotion, excepting on the 
of Mirabeau. But 


| he had taught himself from his youth up to subdue 


speedily all outward display of his inward feeling, 


|and he resumed, in his own subdued manner—‘* It 


said he, ‘ that I, who am about to present to the | 


assembly a law, and to pronounce a speech, the 
result of long study, upon wills, should never during 
my whole life have given one single thought to the 
making of my own? Do you not think that it is 
growing high time to think of every possibility with 


such strange proceedings going on around us—eh, | 


my friend ?’ 

‘] was surprised at this sudden revolution in 
Mirabeau, for, of ali men on earth, he had ever been 
one of the most thoughtless as to the future, caring 
little, indeed, even for the present, living ax jour le 
jour, heeding not if the morrow never came; and I] 
could only attribute his unwonted accablement to 
over-exertion and fatigue. He had spoken much 
in the Assembly, and had, I well knew, passed 
many nights of late in the framing and preparation 
of other Acts and decrees to be brought forward 
before the close of the session. I tried to cheer 
him with soothing words, and told him that it was 
likely that his day for thinking of this sort of thing 
was yet far off ; that it was a mere fit of depression 
which caused him to dwell upon such gloomy possi- 
bilities ; and I ventured to assure him that a good 
dinner and a glass of our friend Robert’s best 
Chambertin would soon produce a good effect in 
calming his sudden misgivings about the future. 
He shook his head mournfully : ‘ These are anal 
phrases, and you know it,’ said he; ‘ they are un- 
worthy of you. I am neither a child nor a woman, 


and fear not to listen to the whispering voice of my 
The truth is, I do feel at this moment 


own soul, 


will surprise you when I tell you that scarcely a | 
| no longer to be controlled even by the gigantic phy- 


day passes, even now, that I do not call to mind 
that scene; in fact, it is often forced upon me by 
the occurrences which are continually taking place 
before my eyes. It was a cunning device of the 
ancient seers to affirm that the gift of prophecy 
might sometimes fall on men about to die. It is 
not thus; but the words of those we loved are 
garnered up, when they who perhaps had spoken 
them many times before unheeded, can speak them 
no more, and we remember them as something new, 
although it is likely we may have heard them oft 
and oft before. Mirabeau had doubtless many 
times, as upon this occasion, held forth to me his 
fear and doubts, his hopes and his despair, but I 
remember it not. I can find place in memory for 


but this one interview, and I have treasured up | 


each word and phrase with a je tlous vigilance, as 
though they had been uttered during the brief visit 
of a spirit. 


man until this conversation. He seemed to toy with 


difficulties—nothing was beyond his grasp, nothing | 


beyond the power of his will to bend. 
scarcely a single prévision of his which time has 
not realised; and often am I startled even now at 
events which, seemingly the consequence of yester- 
day, had been foretold by him that evening beside 
the fountain in the Palais Royal. He gave me many 
kind admonitions and warnings against some who 
were in our intimacy, and whom he deemed unworthy 
of friendship. He counselled me respecting the 





I had never been thoroughly inspired | 
with the conviction of the Herculean powers of the | 


There is | 


path that I should take in case this guelque chose de 


Sacheux, which seemed to haunt him so strangely, 


should take place while affairs were in such a 
troubled state. In every case did I follow this ad- 
vice, and in every case had I cause to rejoice that I 
had done so. Mirabeau was certainly inspired on 
that evening—he was sublime. I remember being 
struck with a saying of his, which I have since found 
of the greatest value. After having traced out for 
me a plan of conduct in case public events should 
take the turn which he was anticipating, he con- 
cluded by saying solemnly, ‘ But, above all things, 
my friend, slight not public opinion. Listen with 
open ears to the public clamour—for remember that 
the voice of the people is the vorce or Gop !’ 

‘‘ It was thus we conversed for more than an 
hour, during which I learned more of Mirabeau than 
I had done during the many years of strict friend- 
ship in which we had lived together. I should 
have regretted him far less had this confidence never 
taken place, for I should less have learned to esti- 
mate his stupendous intellect and the grandeur of 
his mighty heart. As you may suppose, I could 
have listened, entranced as J was, until midnight, 
and was angry when Condorcet, who was of our 
party, came running gaily up to our bench, and 
seated himself beside us, with a loud exclamation 
of surprise at the unusual gravity of our de- 
meanour. Of course the spell was broken at once, 
and the conversation became general. Soon after- 
wards our two other friends joined us, and we ad- 
journed to Robert’s, at that time the first restau- 
rateur in Paris, where we found ‘dianer waiting. 
The dinner was gay enough. J alone, of all the 
company, was sad, and spoke but little. Mirabeau, 
at first absorbed and preoccupied, gradually yield- 


jing to the influence which he never could resist, 


that of wine and good feilowship, by degrees shook 
off the recollection of the colloquy we had had to- 
gether so short a time before, and became as usual 
the light and life of the réunion. It would be a 


| hopeless task to endeavour to recall one tithe of all 


the brilliant sayings, the startling epigrams, uttered 
by Mirabeau during this his last flash of existence. 
I had never beheld him so excited, so madly gay. 


+He drank largely, and the wine seemed to inflame 


his blood until his excitement bordered on delirium. 
He raved—he sang—he spoke in loud harangues— 
he laughed fiercely at us all—at the Court, at the 
people, at himself—in short, at every thing; and 
our companions hailed with loud shouts and ap- 
plause every Jon mot that he uttered. I alone 


| could not share in this strange mirth, for I was yet 
/shaken by the solemn foreboding, the dismal pre- 


sentiment with which he had inspired me. 
‘* At about four o’clock in the morning the spirit, 


sical strength which he possessed, gave way at last. 
He complained that his head felt heavy, and said 
that the daylight, which was just beginning to peep 
in from the window opposite, fatigued his sight. 
Coffee was then proposed before we parted, and 
Mirabeau eagerly took a cup, which he himself 
poured out and sweetened. His hand trembled 
violently as he raised it to his lips, and he had 
scarcely replaced the cup upon the table when he 
fell forward with his head upon his hand exclaiming, 
‘My God! what strange new pain is this?’ He 
rallied again, however, presently, and bade the 
waiter fetch a coach instantly, saying that he fore- 
saw an attack of spasms in the chest, and that he 
knew his remedy, which was a hot bath and fumi- 
gations as quickly as possible. He requested me 
alone to accompany him; and from that moment 
until his death I never left his side. We drove to 
the public baths on the Boulevard, opposite to the 
| street where Mirabeau then lived, the Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin. Here his sufferings increased to 
such a frightful degree, that I sent for Cabanis, 
who, however, did not arrive until the patient had 
| left the bath, after having taken, against my most 
| earnest desire, a large bowl of milk and cocoa, of 
which he was extremely fond. Strange to say, he 


| was considerably better after this, and left the bath 
| for his own house on foot. 
' I have no doubt, which has given consistency to the 
| belief that he had been poisoned, as it is averred 


It is this circumstance, 
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that, had the mess of milk not been absorbed as an- 
»tidote, Mirabeau must, in the state in which he was 
i the time, have died immediately on taking it. 
Such sweeping reasoning as this is, of course, be- 
neath comment. 

‘“‘ It was with some difficulty that he could be 
prevailed upon to go to bed. He resisted to the 
last, declaring that the bright morning sun, which 
by this time was streaming in glory through his 





windows, would renovate him better than any phy- | 


sician’s advice. Soon after he had lain down, how- 
ever, a change, from which he never rallied, came 
over him, and he continued to get worse until he 
died. It was adreadful sight to behold his face, all 
swollen and bloated, and speckled with livid spots, 
and the white foam which gathered upon his lips as 
fast as his attendants could wipe it away. It cer- 
tainly should not have been made a public show, 
which, before the end of the day, the deathbed of 
poor Mirabeau had become. Those foul suspicions 
of treachery and poison had their origin, I doubt 
not, in the extraordinary symptoms which his 
disease presented. Never from the first instant 
did Mirabeau deceive himself, or shrink from the de- 
cree, It has never been my lot to witness a death so 
dignified, so sublime. In the morning, through the 


day, surrounded by friends and admirers, all | 


was well; but then came the silent watches of the 
night, when his whole heart was bared to me, his 
only comforter. Not once did he swerve, neither 
did he throw back one single look of regret over 
the road which he had for so many years been 
travelling. Quite the contrary: he met the grim 


enemy with a courage and equanimity of temper, | 


the gift of a philosophy of the highest order. If 
popularity could have satisfied the soul of Mirabeau, 
he surely must have died content. His house was 
besieged, and, from the moment he was declared to 


be in danger, the street became impassable from the | 
crowd of messengers who thronged his door. High | 


and low, rich and poor, felt alike an interest in the 


fate of the great man who was to protect them be- | 


tween monarchy and anarchy, which it is certain the 
mighty intellect of Mirabeau would have made an 
easy task. 

‘* He lingered thus in pain and agony during the 
whole of this day and night, and died in my arms 
on the following morning, at eight o’clock, having 
preserved his firmness of intellect until the very 
last moment. It is true (for there were some 
absurd stories afloat), that about five minutes before 
he actually expired, he wrote on a piece of paper 
(for speech was already gone) these words :— It 
is far easier to die than to sleep!’ The movement 
which he made to place the paper in my hand was 
his last. He never stirred afterwards. I have 
kept that precious scrap of writing through every 
change of fortune; and, in the hope of keeping it 
to my dying day, have taken measures to have 
it preserved when I shall be no more. During 
his illness he frequently reverted to the conver- 
sation which had passed between us on the bench 
at the Palais Royal. He told me that he then 
already knew that his fate was sealed, and dared me 
to maintain a conviction of the contrary. Through- 


out my whole life I have ever resisted superstitious | 


feeling, but there certainly does seem something 
strange and unaccountable in this gloomy fore- 
boding of Mirabeau that gives the lie direct to all 
one’s predetermined disbelief in the doctrine of 
‘presentiments.” The generation of to-day, con- 
trary to anticipation, has 
Mirabeau ; but I think a reaction may come even 


in your time, because he was not a mere orator, | 


whose fame must die when his powers of speech are 
gone, but he was also the greatest thinker of his 
age. How would the face of the country have been 
changed had he lived but a few months—nay, even 
a few weeks longer! This has been so strongly 
felt by all parties, that there were many who blindly 
rejoiced at his death, even among those who had 
known and loved him; while those who had most 
cause to mourn declared, in their terror, that he 
must have been poisoned. 

‘* Thave told you all the facts connected with his 
illness and his death; and with me you will cease 
to feel astonishment that the suspicion of such a 


learnt to undervalue | 


crime should have gone abroad when you consider 
the suddenness of his illness, its short duration, 
and the dreadful sufferings amid which his life was 
closed. These must have been terrific; for, about 
an hour before his death, he turned angrily round 
to Cabanis, and said, ‘‘ A physician who is a true 
friend to the patient would not hesitate at giving a 
dose of opium strong enough to quiet such pain as 
this for ever.’ And yet, so powerful was the 
morale of the man, that even when thus writhing in 
agony, he could not refrain from laughing most 
heartily at some popular /azzis which were bandy- 
ing between a screaming écail/iére and the lackey 
of some person of quality, who were contending for 
the first hearing of the bulletin of the past night, 
and which reached his ear through the open window 
looking on the court-yard below. 


‘¢ The public grief at the death of Mirabeau told 
more for his worth and greatness than whole volumes 
of written eulogium could now do. Perhaps there 
never before was an example of a chef de parti 
having been mourned as sincerely by the adverse 
party as by his own. The court was in consterna- 
| tion; the Queen concealed not her despair, for she 
| foresaw the dread consequence ; the last barrier be- 
tween the furious people and the angry nodlesse was 
down, and the bitter tide would, ere long, rush in 
| through the breach which the falling of this goodly 
| corner-stone had made. I myself was so overcome 
| by regret at the sudden loss which I had sustained, 
| that I retired for some little time to Auteuil, scarcely 
| daring to look at the future, or to speculate for an 
| instant upon what was next to happen.” 


| 





A Brief Sketch of the Life of the late Miss 
Sarah Martin; with a Funeral Sermon, 
Extracts from her own Prison Journals and 
Srom the Parliamentary Reports on Prisons. 
Third Edition. Yarmouth: C. Barber. 
Londen: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Norwich: Fletcher and Jarrold. 

In the town of Yarmouth there lived, some 

| six years since, a poor and humble semstress 

lealled SarAH Martin. She laboured fora 
livelihood, as needlewomen must, early and 
| late, and her wages, after a week of continuous 

i toil, seldom amounted to—what was to her 

wealth—the sum of 7s. 
| Her parents had died in her childhood, and she 
was reared by a widowed grandmother. 
age of fourteen she was apprenticed to a dress- 
| maker. She had a considerate mistress, and time 
| was allowed for indulgence in reading, for which 
| she hadshewn an early taste. Before she attained 
the age of twenty she had imbibed very strong 
religious sentiments, and even then the idea of 





1 
At the | until 1831, when, as my strength seemed failing for 


volved how she might effect her purpose; she 
dared not ask advice even of her grandmother, 
for she knew with what opposition the mere 
suggestion would be received. She turned 
where aid is never sought in vain. “God bid 
me,” she said, “and I consulted none but 
him.” Her resolution was at length taken, 
and strong in the purity of her intents she 
dared the ordeal. Thus she describes her 
first visit to the prison, and how she was 
enabled to pursue her labours there with suc- 
cess :— 

In August, 1819, I heard of a woman being sent 
to the gaol for having cruelly beaten her child, and 
having learned her name, went to the gaol and asked 
permission to see her, which, on a second appli- 
cation, was allowed. When I told the woman, who 
was surprised at the sight of a stranger, the motive 
of my visit, her guilt, her need of God’s mercy, &c. 
she burst into tears, and thanked me, whilst I read 
to her the 23rd chapter of St. Luke. For the first 
few months I only made a short visit to read the 
Scriptures to the prisoners; but, desiring more time 
to instruct them in reading and writing, I soon 
thought it right to give up a day in a week from 
dressmaking, by which I earned my living, to serve 
the prisoners. This regularly given, with many an 
additional one, was never felt as a pecuniary loss, 
but was ever followed with abundant satisfaction, 
for the blessing of God was upon me. At this 
time there was no divine worship in the gaol on the 
Lord’s day, nor any respect paid to it, at which I 
was particularly struck, when in going one Sunday 


}to see a female convict before her departure for 


transportation, I found her making a bonnet. I 
had long desired and recommended the prisoners to 
form a Sunday service by one reading to the rest. 
It was at length adopted, but aware of the insta- 
bility of a practice iu itself good, without any cor- 
responding principle of preservation, and thinking 
that my presence might exert a beneficial tendency, 


| I joined their Sunday worship as a regular hearer. 


Her origin was lowly. | 


devoting herself to some philanthropic pur- | 
pose appears to have taken possession of her | 


thoughts. She was an attached member of the 
Church of England, and her first efforts were 
directed to the Sunday school of her parish, 
in which she volunteered to beateacher. She 
| next undertook the office of visitor at the 
| workhouse, where she attended the sick, and 
read and prayed with the aged and infirm, in 
the meanwhile never for a moment abating 
her industrious pursuits, but stealing from 
sleep the hours she dedicated to these pious 
purposes. 

In her way to the workhouse she passed the 
gaol, and the sight of those high, thick, 
gloomy walls, and close-barred windows, re- 
minded her of the spiritual and mental con- 
dition of its inmates, and she began to feel a 
strong desire to do something to awaken 
within them a consciousness of duty to God 
| and man. But how could she, forbidden by 
| her sex and age, intrude herself within those 
| massive barred doors, and ask to hold inter- 
views with the ruffians and the wretches who 
occupied its cells? But still the desire to 
serve them grew stronger every day; she re- 


On discovering that their afternoon service had 
been resigned, I proposed attending on that part 
of the day also, and it was resumed. After several 
changes of readers the office devolvedon me. That 
happy privilege thus graciously opened to me, and 
embraced from necessity, and in much fear, was 
acceptable to the prisoners, for God made it so; 
and also an unspeakable advantage and comfort to 
myself. I continued the two services on Sundays, 


both, it pleased God that a good minister, who then 
came to reside in our parish, should undertake the 
afternoon service, which was a timely relief to me. 
In my happy and quiet course, comparatively 
unknown and unnoticed, and where no influence 
beyond that of the governor and his wife was essen- 
tial, it pleased God to give me that important ad- 
vantage; and I would gratefully acknowledge the 
kind support which I received from them. After 
having visited the gaol about three years, a lady 
who felt much interest in my success, with the view 
of enabling me to allow myself more rest for my 
health’s sake, kindly proposed the gift of an addi- 
tional day at her own expense, which was to com- 
pensate me as if I 
this I at first feared to accept, because, whilst rest 
would be sought in serving my fellow-creatures, 
more money would then be needful ; for the narrow 
sphere already entered upon—with such limited 


were engaged in dressmaking ; 


| means as were in my own power, required all I had. 


This objection was met by a few quarterly sub- 
scriptions, chiefly 2s. 6d. each, for Bibles, Testa- 
ments, tracts, and other books for distribution ; 
with this happy prospect of advance, promising no 
more than it realised, I set apart Monday as the 
additional day every week, for claims distinct from 
the prison; it was a source of great pleasure for 
several years, to reserve an hour or two of it to 
hear a number of girls and boys repeat verses from 
the Holy Scriptures, which they had committed to 
memory during the week ; the largest number that 
ever attended was seventy; but at a later period, 
when Sunday schools were formed in the parish 
church, aad in other places of worship, the number 
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who attended became smaller, and on giving them | governor, when a new system arose, and no atten- | 300/. In the full occupation of dressmaking, I 


up I recommended them to a better advantage. 


But she did not neglect the workhouse while 
visiting the prison, and her pictures of the 
manner in which that establishment was con- | 
ducted, of the schoolmasters who were em- | 


simply from the Holy Scriptures. 


Jaw and abuse the new one. uss 
She continued to superintend the teaching | trust but in God :— 
of the workhouse children until 1838, when, | 
under the better administration of the new law, | were frequently infested with vermin and skin dis- 
her services were no longer required, and | ease, and my own horror and disgust at these things 
thenceforth she devoted herself exclusively to | were far from being less than any other person could 
her humane endeavours to reclaim the inmates | have known, especially as I could not even mention 
of prisons, and especially among the female | my distress to any human being, because my friends, 
convicts. not exposed to the trial as I was, nor requiring 
Her accounts of these gaol scenes, her ie. ; 5 
sketches of its successive inhabitants, the | Selves justified in receiving me from the prison to 
manner of her reception at first, how she gra- their houses. Thad, however, access to One, whose 
dually won their confidence, then their ears, | C@"¢ Was over me, In w hom Thad perfect confidence, 
coh s : art ea that I should be preserved from evil, whose laws 
then their hearts, are beautifully portrayed |. eg ea agai ie ole 
Oh ile sited vents tac 4 ; impelled me to forget all else in the important work, 
7 a {nor did I hope in vain. ‘The divine power sup- 
In the absence of hard labour for male prisoners, | ported me in a wonderful and signal manner, in 

at different periods, individuals have been occa- | some years previous to 1838, when the bad cha- 
sionally employed in whatever work could be con- | racter and conduct of the turnkey was the occasion 
trived or thought of; the number of prisoners then | of great distress to me; yet I would gratefully re- 
were few; they made straw hats, and at a later | mark, that even he could not deprive me of respect 
period bone spoons, and seals; others have made | from the prisoners, nor destroy my influence over 
men’s and boys’ caps, cut into eight quarters, the|them. Such was the state of thiags: and my only— 
material, old cloth or moreen, or whatever my | but safe—alternative was trust inGod. ‘ My soul 
friends could find to give me for them: in some} was even as among lions,’ for that man was a 
instances young men, and more frequently boys, | legion, and my health at length suffered from intense 
have learned to sew grey cotton shirts, and even| anxiety of mind, as he became worse and worse. 
patchwork, with a view of shutting out idleness and | My influence with the prisoners was simply sup- 
making themselves useful: on one occasion I | ported by what I taught of truth, nor was it for a 
shewed to the prisouers an etching of the Chess | moment forced upon their unwilling attention. In 
Player, by Retzch, which two men, one a shoe-| 1838, on entering the Bridewell one morning, 
maker and the other a bricklayer, desired much to | several prisoners, instead of seating themselves in 
copy ; they were allowed to do so,—and being sup- | order, left the room, and talked loudly in the yard. 
plied with pencil, pen, paper, &c. they succeeded | Before leaving the place, I went and told them they 
remarkably well. The Chess Player presented a! might leave the room, but must be silent, and whilst 
pointed and striking lesson, which could be well I came for their profit, not my own, in turning from 
applied to any kind of gaming, and was on this; me whenI read the Bible, the insult was to God, 
account suitable to my pupils, who had generally , and the injury to themselves. Next morning, I 
descended from the love of marbles and pitch-half- found the table dirty, and the room in confusion, 
penny in children, to cards, dice, &c. in men; the and I instantly left them. Those who desired my 
business of copying it had the advantage of re-| visits followed me, expressing their hope that I 
quiring all thought and atiention at the time: the | would not forsake them, and punish the innocent 
attention of other prisoners was attracted to it, and| with the guilty. Judging that these were less de- 
for a year or two afterwards many continued to termined in having the room ready than they ought 
make copies of it. to have been, I did leave them a short time, and on 


j 
' 
} 


The manner in which instruction has been carried | again returning at the earnest request, not only of 


forward amongst the prisoners, was as follows:— | my friends, but of those who had been opposed to 
Any who could not read I encouraged to learn, whilst | me, I was received with eagér thankiulness, and I 
others in my absence assisted them. They were | never had occasion afterwards to adopt a similar 
taught to write also, whilst such as could write al- | course. 

ready, copied extracts from books lent to them. | 
Prisoners who were able to read, committed verses | was always much to encourage hope and patience. 


from the Holy Scriptures to memory every day, Sometimes an ill-disposed prisoner, after having 


according to their ability or inclination. I, as an | been reproved, for a while would be sullen, and de- 
example also committed a few verses to memory to | cline to receive instruction, then desire to be for- 


repeat to them every day, and the effect was re- | given and received, and then would again fall back 
always silencing excuse, when the pride | into idleness, and again having been forgiven, would 
The work of God 
became so increasingly dear to me that there were 
and my reply was, ‘‘ It is of use to me, and why times when I found myself supplicating the Al- 
You have not tried it, | mighty that he would claim all my time for it. As 
Tracts and children’s books, and | my occupation of dressmaking declined, I devoted 
larger books, four or five in number, of which they | every day not demanded by it to the gaol and its 
were very fond, were exchanged in every room daily, | dependencies ; but in December 1838 such occu- 
whilst any who could read more were supplied with | pation was entirely withdrawn, and by the good 
larger books, all of which were principally pro-| providence of God, and His gracious blessing, I 
Surely, then found my time entirely free, and engaged it in 
the power of God might here be distinctly seen, | instructing the prisoners every day. At this period, 
where a number of persons, differing in temper, | the resignation of the former governor, who was 





markable 
of some prisoners would have prevented their doing | become eventually benefited. 
it. Many said at first, ‘‘ It would be of no use,’”’ 


should it not be soto you? 
but I have.”’ 


cured from the Religious Tract Society. 


tion on my part was required for the preservation 
of order, | was enabled, by the help of God, to ad- 
dress the prisoners without writing beforehand, 


Hear now the difficulties under which this 
ployed, and of the treatment of the paupers, is noble creature pursued her career of Christian 
the best reply to those who laud the old poor- well-doing, unnoticed and unknown, with no 
; | other applause but her own conscience, and no 


At that period, and up to 1838, the prisoners 


strength peculiar to it, might not have felt them- | 


Even when our gaol was in its worst state, there 


| had care with it, and anxiety for the future; but.as 
| that disappeared care fled also. God, who had 
| called me into the vineyard, had said,—‘* Whatso- 
| ever is right I will give you.’’ Experience, as well 
jas the promises of God, justified the absence of 
|concern as to my temporal support. With my 
thoughts differently engaged, presents have met me 
from this kind friend, and that with the charge, 
| ‘‘ This is not for your charities, but for your own 
| exclusive use and comfort.’’ Liberal supplies of 
| clothing have always been sent, and, as I have re- 
| marked, before it occurred to me that I stood in 
need of any. And it ought to be named—that 
others may trust in God, for ‘‘ there is no want to 
| them that fear him.’’ 
| (To be continued). 
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| Ancient Sea Margins, as Memorials of Changes 
in the relative Level of Sea and Land. By 

Rospert CHAmBers, Esq. F.R.S.E. Lon- 

don: Orr and Co. 

HirHeERTO the unanimous opinion of geolo- 
gists has been, that wherever the land appears 
above its ancient sea level, the effect has been 
produced by the upheaving of the land, either 
by a convulsion, or by a slow and unperceived 
rise, produced by volcanic or some other 
secret agency. ‘The popular idea is, that all 
has been effected by a violent commotion; but 
this supposition is contradicted by the fact 
that in many places, and especially upon the 
shores of the Baltic, a quiet rise can be traced 
by means of successive margins of the sea- 
level apparent upon the soil. 

Mr. CuamBers has broached the theory 
that the phenomena alluded to have not been 
produced by the rising of the land, but by the 
subsidence of the sea. In confirmation of this 
view he has collected from persoual observation 
and from authority, a vast amount of facts, 
which eertainly go to make out his theory. 
Dividing his treatise into two parts, he de- 
scribes in the one his general views, and in the 
other he details his evidences, found chiefly in 

;Great Britain, Ireland, and France. ‘The 
latter will most interest the general reader, the 
former will better please the geologist. Mr. 
CHAMBERS has bestowed a great deal of in- 
dustry and thought upon this work, and whe- 
ther his hypothesis be accepted or not he has 
contributed largely to the progress of geology 
, by the facts he has collected, and if only as a 
| storehouse of such this volume will be a valu- 
able addition to the scientific library. We 
take one passage, a discovery in the Isle of 
Sheppey. 

In 1819, in digging the carse land at Airthrey, 
|near Stirling, where the surface is nearly twenty- 
five feet above high water of spring-tides in the 
| river, which flows at a mile’s distance, there were 
found the bones of a large whale. No doubt can 
be entertained that this animal had perished here 
at a time when the sea stood at some unknown 
| point upwards of twenty-five feet above its pre- 
| sent level. About five years afterwards, the bones 
| of another large whale were found on the estate of 
Blair- Drummond, seven miles further up the carse, 
and probably at a greater elevation above the sea. 
In this case a deep moss had covered the ground, 
indicating one long section of the interval of time 
| since the death and deposition of the animal. The 


although conceited, prejudiced, and ignorant, yet | an aged man, was followed by the appointment of | clay was here only four feet deep, and beneath it 


obeyed what was recommended with the docility of | another and most efficient one, and an entire 
children; and if I left home for a day or two, yet | and happy change of system began to be intro- 
The governor’s wife, also, as matron 
absence, with the view of giving me pleasure on my to the female prisoners, was well adapted to the im- 
From the commencement of my labours to | portant office, and we have ever acted together in 
The question may now arise 
All I possessed | spot. 
tions; but after the appointment of the present! of income was the interest of between 200/. and | with these relics is, that in each case there was 


all learned the same, and most of them more in my | duced. 


return. 
1832 I read printed sermons on Sundays; and | harmony and peace. 
from that time to 1837 wrote my own observa- | what were my means of support. 


| Was another moss ; the memorial, of course, of an 
preeapene, during which dry land had existed at 
this spot. The bones rested on the lower moss, 
but did not penetrate into it. We may suppose, 
| therefore, that it was immediately after the sea 
| recurred here that the whale was brought to the 
But the most valuable fact in connection 
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found among the bones a fragment of stag’s horn, 
containing a perforation of an inch in diameter, 
evidently artificial, and, in the Blair-Drummond in- 
stance, containing the remains of rotten wood. It 
was the opinion of Mr. Home Drummond, on 
whose property the latter whale was found, that 
this horn had been the handle of arude instrument, 
perhaps a harpoon, and that it had been used in 
some way in connection with the animal when it 
was stranded. The purport of these facts and in- 
ferences evidently is, that a human population ex- 
isted in the land before some of the last shifts of 
sea-level. I am, moreover, told that a buman 
skull was found deeply imbedded in the carse clay 
at Grangemouth, when digging for the formation 
of adock, at a place where recently a garden had 
flourished. The question must be left, however, 
to be determined by further evidence. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


—_—— 


Steffens’ Adventures on the Road to Paris. 

London, 1848. Murray. 
In the year 790 Mr. Srerrens’ younger 
brother was quartered as an ensign in the 
fortress of Rendsburgh, when he formed an 
intimacy with a young French officer of rank 
and an emigrant who was stationed there. 
Confidently anticipating his return to his 
country, his friends, and his fortune, this 
young officer made magnificent promises of 
what he would do for the ensign when times 
turned. But Srerrens produced his pedi- 
gree, and shewed a longer and nobler one than 
the French officer, who was chagrined to find 
a superior when he thought he was playing the 
patron, and their intimacy ceased from that 
day. 

The writer of this volume was the second of 
six children; his father was a surgeon sta- 
tioned at an hospital at Stavanger, on the coast 
of Norway, whence he removed to Copen- 
hagen. Onur author was sixteen when the 
French Revolution astounded Europe, and 
produced enthusiasm everywhere. About this 
time he met with two accidents that almost 
proved fatal. A careless innkeeper gave him, 
by mistake, brandy in which arsenic had been 
mixed, and from which he recovered with 
difficulty ; and not long after he fell asleep in 
a field in the burning sun, which produced a 
brain fever. He was taken to the hospital at 
Copenhagen, where persons of all classes are 
wont to resort, and here he records an interest- 
ing anecdote of 

THE 

The hospital for the sick in Copenhagen is ar- 
ranged to admit patients of all classes in society, 
and the ward in which 1 was placed was appro- 
priated to the use of students at the university and 
young men of respectable families. J was nearly 
convalescent when an incident occurred 
excited my deepest interest. A young student oc- 
cupied a bed opposite to me; he was in the last 


DYING STUDENT. 


stage of consumption, frightfully emaciated, and | 
unable to speak except by a most painful effort. | 
Yet he did not seem to suffer nor to be aware of | 


his approaching end: his whole thoughts were oc- 
cupied with his future prospects in this life. 
was poor, and meant to support himself by teach- 
ing, and said that without he learnt French he could 
not possibly obtain a situation as a tutor. 


friends, to please his fancy, brought him French | 
From | 


books, with a dictionary and grammar. 
morning till evening the poor fellow never ceased 
from study, and all through the night I used to hear 


him muttering French words without intermission | 


in a strange, false accent; whether he was dream- 
ing or waking I cannot tell: he was very impatient 
if interrupted for a moment, and highly displeased 
if any one inquired how he felt—he said it was not 
fair to interfere with his study. I used to watch 
him, and his situation made me shudder, and 


which | 


He | 


Some | 


revived serious thoughts which bad been forgotten 
since my earlier years. I had life and health 
in prospect, and my hopeful aspirations after 
knowledge and distinction were but little damped 
by any anxious thoughts of the uncertainty of 
providing for my support; yet I was overpowered 
by the solemn thought that all my strivings 
too would end in death, as certainly, if not so soon, 
as the poor student’s, and the struggle between the 
claims of science and religion, which I thought had 
ended, recommenced. One day the poor invalid 
studied more eagerly than ever; he seemed to work 
in haste; he whispered the forms rapidly over to 
himself, and sought with hurried fingers and a look 
of eager anxiety for the words he wanted: towards 
evening he seemed exhausted, but still pursued his 


work. I could not take my eyes from watching 
him. Some medical students passed through the 
ward. I begged them to observe his state, and 


| asked if they would send a clergyman. They ap- 
| proached him and inquired how he felt. ‘* Per- 
fectly well,’’ he said, ‘‘only very tired by my 
studies ; I must sleep a little and then begin again.”’ 
They whispered as they passed that the poor suf- 
ferer might live a few days longer, and to send a 
minister might hurry and destroy him. I only 
shook my head and placed myself upon the bed so 
that he could not see me. He seemed to slumber 
| for a time and then to make an effort to resume his 
work ; his hand still grasped the book, but had not 
| power to turn the leaves: his head sank on the 
pillow,—I heard a slight rattle in the throat—and 
then his last sigh. 


| As soon as he recovered he undertook a 
tour in Norway, and on his return was ship- 
wrecked at the mouth of the Elbe. At Ham- 
burgh he remained for some time, until his re- 
sources were exhausted, and he suffered positive 
want of food. In this extremity timely aid 
from his father saved his life, and he returned 
home. Thence he went to the University of 
Kiel, which he reached in February 1796. 
Here he took to lecturing, with such success 
that he was speedily placed in easy circum- 
stances. At this time, when every thing re- 
lating to Holstein has such a painful interest 
for Europe, the following sketch of it fifty 
years ago will be acceptable : 


HOLSTEIN. 


I was tempted by the lovely scenery of Holstein, 
and by the shady woods which surrounded Kiel, to 
make many rambles. One beech wood was my 
favourite haunt. It was bathed on one side by the 
sea, and on the other bounded by the hills; the 
foliage was so rich, the green so tender, the shades 
so peacefully retired, that Siaelland and all its 
magic loveliness seemed to rise again before me. 
When I wandered in the plains there was but orfe 
defect to spoil the pleasure of an excursion. The 
high hedges or fences, called in Holstein ‘‘ redder,”’ 
hide the view and shade the roads, so that even in 
the finest summer weather they are seldom dry ; it 
is only where the ground ascends that the rich 
landscape is perceived, and the luxuriant fields, 
each bounded by its living fence, look like so many 
highly cultivated gardens. I was pleased with the 
rough and simple-mannered peasantry, and with 
their cheerful cottages, strangely neat and scrupu- 
lously clean, though the cows and oxen live under 
the same roof with the family. When the large 
doors are opened, and through the rows of cows 
and horses standing in the dark on each side, the 
kitchen hearth is seen beyond, the smoke curling 
up into the roof, which is the only chimney, and all 
the brightly polished brass and copper kitchen 
utensils, of which there is always a superabundance, 
shining in the distance, the effect is very singular 
{and pleasing. In the western part of Holstein the 
peasantry were small, independent proprietors of 
|the land. A little incident struck me as being 
very characteristic of their manners. I was in the 
marshes near Wilster, the place whence my tamily 
originally came, and a young lawyer of my ac- 
quaintance proposed to introduce me to one of 


| those independent countrymen who possessed a 





large property. I entered the room, where a fat 
peasant was sitting, his head covered by a three- 
cornered hat. I was named to him ; he just raised 
his hat, and put it on again, nodded familiarly to 
me, and offered me a glass of wine. After some 
hesitation, I received the glass, when he looked at 
me with a good-natured, pitying sort of smile, and 
said in the platt Deutsch, ‘‘jt is a good while, I 
fancy, since you have been so lucky as to taste 
wine.’’ The Holstein peasant, in his proud, self- 
satisfied reserve, is a contrast to the frank, gene- 
rous, and cheerful Norwegian, who is, however, 
fully conscious of his independence. 

The opposition between the aristocracy and the 
liberally disposed middle classes was strong in 
Holstein at that time. The progress of education 
it is true occasioned a degree of communication 
between the nobles and the burgher class, but there 
was no cordiality on either side. Holstein was then 
the centre of a literature which was influential 
throughout Germany. Lessing, during his resi- 
dence in Hamburg, had enlightened Holstein by his 
powerful mind; the original thinker Claudius lived 
in Wandsbeck ; Boye in Muldorf, as well as the 
celebrated aged Niebuhr; the severe Rector Boss 
ruled not only in the schools at Euten, but through 
all the province; and Klopstock and Goethe were 
at that time honoured there, as they were later 
throughout Germany. 


His reputation at Kiel introduced him to the 
notice of the Government, and he was granted 
funds for the purpose of travelling. At Jena 
he heard 

SCHELLING. 

On my second visit to Jena, Schelling had just 
returned from Leipzig, and was beginning a course 
of lectures. I found students and professors all 
crowded together to listen tohim. Schelling had a 
most youthful Jook—he was in fact two years 
younger than myself ; and yet of all the men whose 
fame attracted me, it was he whom I most longed 
to know. His manner was decided, with almost 
an air of defiance ; he had large cheek-bones, a high 
forehead, and wide temples; his countenance was 
full of energetic self-possession as he stood with his 
head thrown slightly back and his full clear eye 
beaming with power. He spoke of the necessity of 
understanding Nature in her simple oneness (Ein- 
heit)—of the light which would make all things 
clear were they viewed from the point of sight of 
unity and reason (Vernunft). 

Interesting, too, is this sketch of 

FICHTE. 

I went from Schelling to Fichte. He was short 
and robust in figure, but had a searching, command- 
ing look; he made use of most keenly sharp ex- 
pressions, while he tried by every imaginable means 
to make his meaning understood, being fully aware 
of the slender powers of too many of his hearers. 
He seemed to claim imperiously a strict obedience 
of thought, forbidding the suspicion of a doubt. 
‘*Gentlemen,”’ he began, ‘‘ compose yourselves ; 
turn your thoughts inwards; we have nothing to do 
now with any thing external, but simply with our- 
selves.’” The audience so commanded, seemed 
each to do his best to retreat within himself; some 
changed their position and sat bolt upright, some 
curled themselves up and shut their eyes ; all waited 
breathlessly for the next word. ‘‘ Gentlemen, let 
your thought be—the Wall.”’ I perceived that the 
listeners did all they could to possess their minds 
fully with the wall, and they seemed to succeed. 
‘*Now have you thought—the wall? Now, gen- 
tlemen, let your thought be,—that which thought 
the wall.’’ It was curious to watch the evident 
perplexity and distress. Many seemed to search 
about in vain without the power of forming any idea 
of ‘‘ what had thought the wall,’’ and I quite un. 
derstood how many young minds which could so 
stumble on the threshold of speculative philosophy 
might be in danger of falling into a most unhealthy 
state by striving further. Fichte’s lecture, how- 


ever, was most admirable, distinct, and lucid, and 
I never heard any exposition at all to be compared 
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powerful reasoners. | 

In 1804 he removed to the University of | 
Halle. While there he witnessed the troubles | 
of war. His description is very graphic :— 





with it. Fichte made few philosophers, but many | hottest. Once within sight of my street of refuge, 


I turned round to look for a moment; I was) 
amazed to see the market-place empty ; artillery 
and ammunition-waggons had vanished as by 
magic, but the enemy were still pouring in thick 
masses from the streets which led from the Saale; a 


A SCENE AT THE OPERA. 


An evening which I passed at the Grand Opera 
within a few days of our arrival is worth describing. 
I had succeeded in getting a place immediately be- 
fore the orchestra; it was the first time I had seen 
a French theatre, and my admiration was great, as 


The disastrous 14th of October was near. The | few Prussian soldiers were still flying hastily, and |] Jjeaned against the barrier which divided the 
inhabitants wandered restlessly about the streets, | there was a general firing from the enemy in the) orchestra from the pit, and watched the filling of 


for troops were posted in the immediate vicinity. | direction of the retreat. The balls whistled by my | the house. 


Some slight agitation, which began, 


Suddenly a rumour arose that a great battle had | ears; I was but a few steps from the sheltering | first among a few, but which gradually spread to be 
been fought on that very day, and that it was a| street, and yet for some moments I feared that || more general, convinced me that other entertain- 
complete overthrow. How the account could have | and the child should be cut off from it by the pur- | ment was in preparation besides the performance of 
reached us, considering the distance of the field of | suing enemy. As we got under the protection of | the opera. The opposite parties had in fact deter- 
battle, seemed quite inexplicable, for that there had | the houses we saw the little savage-looking men of | mined that evening on a national demonstration. 
been fighting near Auerstidt was already known. | Bernadotie’s advanced guard (by-named the Brim- | Spontini sat in the orchestra just before me, and I 
This gloomy report was soon after contradicted by | stone Corps) rush close by us; but they were) perceived, to my surprise, that the music of two 
more hopeful news. It was said we had gained a/| intent only on the flying Prussians. We reached | operas lay before him; neither was as yet set up, 
signal victory ; the populace exulted, and even my | the house ; all was quiet in the street; the closed| 59 [| was able to read the titles; one was the 
immediate friends partook of the common joy. I| door was hastily opened for us, and for once we | Tyjumph of Trajan, the other Spontini’s Vestal. 


still mistrusted ; and feeling anxious for more cer- | 


were saved. 


But our repose was short, for the street) | guessed that the choice between these was to 


tain information, ran at utmost speed on the road | lay too near the course of the pursuit: detached | gecide the demonstration ; and so it proved. 


towards Merseburg. About half way the ground | 
rises, and the Saltzstein Hill descends on¢ one side | 
precipitously towards the plain of Lauchstadt. I 
laid my ear to the ground, and heard plainly a dis- | 
tant cannonade. I distinguished that the sound re- | 
tired in a north-western direction, and became 
fainter by degrees: guessing the position of the | 
forces, this appeared to indicate that the Prussians | 
were retiring. I scarcely dared impart my fears to | 
my nearest friends; but I remained uncheered by | 
all the reports of victory, which continued strong | 
even through the following day. On that day a'| 
French prisoner was conducted through Halle; he | 
was the first of the enemy that we had seen. How 
he came into this neighbourhood, whether as a | 
straggler or captured in some skirmish, remained 
unknown ; but his appearance caused a great fer- 
ment among the people. They surrounded him 
with screams and yells, and the soldiers who had 
charge of him had great trouble in protecting him 
against their violence. They seemed as if they 
thoug ht in the person of this one prisoner to have 
won a great triumph over the enemy. 


And this is the picture of 
A TOWN TAKEN. 

The enemy came on in large masses ; our troops 
fell back ; we saw Prussians flying in terror even 
along the banks of the river close by our wall ; and 
then every one hastened in dismay towards his own 
dwelling ; mine, in a remote, thinly inhabited 
quarter of the town, was considered both by myself 
and friends to be very much exposed; we hastily 
resolved to tae refuge in Schleiermacher’s, and 
hurried home to fetch our child. Gass led Schleier- 
macher’s sister, Schleiermacher took my wife, and I | 
followed with the nurse who carried the child. But 
we had lingered for too many precious moments at 
ourhome. We passed down the long Ulrich-street 
in greatest haste. Shots were fired in the town, | 
but the streets through which we passed were still 
empty ; every house was closed ; in one place only | 
I saw a workman tearing down hastily a tempting 
sign. The nurse was herself a mother; she trem- | 
bled, and though she tried to get on, she could 
scarcely hold the child; I threw its cloak over my 
shoulder, seized it, and hurried forwards. When 
we arrived where the street widens into a small 
Square which opens on the market-place, we saw at 
once the danger which we had to meet. The Prus- 
sian reserve were retreating through the town; the 
centre of the market-place was filled with the 
cannon and ammunition of the fugitives, which a 
crowd of soldiers were trying to get away. We 
heard firing in the streets which led from the 
Saale to the market-place; and I saw that we must 
cross the stream of the flying mass at right angles. 
How we got through unhurt I cannot tell. In such 
moments thought is changed into a sort of blind 
instinct, and every power is concentrated in the im- 
mediate struggle for self-preservation. 

We had crossed the market-place and were near 
the Mecker-street, where Schleiermacher lived. 
That street leads from the market-place at a corner 
which is common both to it and to the Galg-street, | 
now the Leipzig-street, in which the pursuit was 


| given through the window. 


| macher. 
| travelling money of the chaplain, Gass. 
tossed about the papers, but, strange to say, missed | 

" | 


soldiers, both infantry and cavalry, were plundering | 
in the neighbouring streets. The event had come | 
so suddenly upon us, brought up as we had been | 
in times of peace, that we knew not how to meet it | 
or what todo. The street was narrow; some sol- | 
diers had penetrated into the opposite house, and | 
were taking all they could lay their hands on, but 
they were plainly themselves in fear, for they made off | 
when the people of the house called to us across the | 


| were deafening in their exertions. 


The uproar began : part of the audience clamoured 
for the Triumph of Trajan, the rest for the Vestal. 
As I afterwards learnt, the first had been proposed 
by the opera-corps, who were in the Napoleon in- 
terest: the public seemed divided—the two opinions 
balanced and wavered, and the supporters of each 
In Tieck’s 
Puss in Boots an audience is represented as falling 
into a rage with the performance; a peace-maker 


street. At last our door was knocked at: it was | appeared, and ordered the air from the Zauberflite 
three or four horsemen who demanded entrance, | to be sung, “In diesen heiligen Hallen kennt man 


but we took no notice. 


They called out that | die Rache nicht,”’—‘ Rage is not known within 


they would be satisfied with a few glasses of wine | these holy halls;’’ and the violence of anger was 


We determined fool- | charmed into enthusiastic applause. 


An imitation 


ishly to let them have it, though no one was willing | of this scene was attempted in Paris; the song, 


to be the person to hand it out. I offered to do it, | « Vive Henri Quatre,” 


and the window was opened, but what we might 
have expected happened. A dragoon held a pistol | 
to my head and threatened to shoot me if we did | 
not unbar the door. We were obliged to do it, | 
and the robbers rushed in. My watch was their | 
first booty ; I had no money in my pocket; some | 
money and linen were hastily collected by Schleier- | 
On the desk among some papers lay the 
They 


was played, many voices 
joined, and all applauded ; the public seemed paci- 
fied, the curtain rose, and the chorus of Vestals 
appeared; a tremendous outcry, however, stopped 
the performance; the curtain fell once more, and 
the contest began again more furiously than ever : 
men now appeared in the royal box, ladders were 
brought in, and the imperial eagle which hung in 
front was displaced in the midst of a stormy mix- 
ture of hisses, groans, and applause: more than 
another hour elapsed, while each party shouted, and 


seeing the money: we were then left undisturbed, | the song was reattempted at intervals with decreaing 
and had time to think of our position. | power, to still the raging tempest; at last, during a 


But we must hasten on, omitting the many 
adventures and war scenes in Germany, to/| 
STEFFEN’S narrative of his visit to Paris, 


| momentary pause, a voice cried out for a deputa- 
tion to be sent to the Emperor Alexander, to repre- 
sent to him that the public would be satisfied to 
submit to his decision. The strife continually in- 


from which we extract two of the most re-| creased in fierceness and intensity till the messen- 


markable scenes. 


' gers who had been sent to the Emperor returned ; 


| as they leaned over the front boxes, perfect stillness 


THE ALLIES IN PARIS, 


Paris presented a singular spectacle: everybody 
who had money and leisure poured into it from 
every quarter of Europe; and whilst the con- 
querors were treating the inhabitants with singular 
consideration, riches flowed in upon them from all | 
sides. The number of English was very great. As 
I entered Véry’s one morning I found Bliicher there 
with two of his adjutants ; he was perfectly recovered 
and in high spirits, and asked me many questions 
about the newly broken out Norwegian war. | 
Bliicher was by no means a partisan of Bernadotte, 
his sympathy was all for Norway: he spoke with 
great animation, and treated me kindly and con- 
fidentially. When I was obliged to go I left 
Bliicher still there: the room was filled with 
French and English, who had listened with curi- 
osity to our conversation, though they could not 
understand a word. As I made my way out two 
Englishmen approached me respectfully : they con- 
cluded by my intercourse with Bliicher that I must 
be in some important station, and asked timidly if 
that were really the great hero ?—a great number 
of English had come to Paris on purpose to look 
athim. When I answered in the affirmative they 


| turned towards the table where he sat, and were | 


lost in contemplation ; an ah! of admiration was 
all that I heard from them; they folded their 
hands, and I never saw such a picture of silent 
veneration ; even I came in for a share of their ad. 
miration. 


| succeeded to the noise. 


The Emperor sent word 
that whichever piece it might suit the pleasure of 
the honoured public to choose would be approved 
by him. Since the contending parties seemed by 
this answer to receive a sanction for their strife, 
they renewed it with more vigour than before ; there 
were times when I apprehended personal violence, 
and that our evening would conclude with a real 
tragedy. As the struggle became more serious a 
fresh message was sent to the Emperor, and an 
answer was brought back choosing the Vestal: the 
public instantly submitted to the imperial decision, 
and about midnight all settled themselves down to 
listen, with as much quiet attention as if it were 
the usual hour, and they had all just left their 
domestic occupations to enjoy the evening with 
their families; even between the acts all was 
orderly as usual, and, when a long ballet bad suc- 
ceeded, the large assembly separated without any 
further demonstration of feeling. 





| FICTION. 





The Gap of Barnesmore. 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue last few days have launched into the 

literary world another new novel of consider- 

able interest. The scenes are laid chiefly in 

| Ireland, and its characters are for the most.part 

\inhabitants of our sister isle. From the ‘evi- 
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dently familiar manner in which the author 
handles his plot, in addition to two or three 
other matters of minor importance, we are in- 
duced very strongly to believe that the pater- 
nity of The Gap of Barnesmore will be laid to 
the charge of Mr. James. Should our sur- 
mise be accurate, it must be a matter of asto- 
nishment how this gentlemen manages to keep 
up the system of perpetual motion with his 
pen. 

The Gap of Barnesmore is a tale of the Irish 
Highlands and the Revolution of 1688. The 
Gap from which the book is named is a wild 
spot, situate in Donegal county—a place, at 


the time of which the author writes, of consider- | 


able reputation for freebooting gentlemen, and 
indeed a place of resort for all knights of the 
road whose hardihood prompted them to at- 
tack every thing, save regiments of military 
and detachments of constabulary. The per- 
sonages who first meet our notice are Sir 
Robert Oakley, a Protestant, of moderate pre- 
judices; his sister, Miss Barrington, also a 
Protestant, but of much stronger enmity to- 
wards the Catholics ; and Sir Robert’s daugh- 
ter, Ellen Oakley, who, without absolutely 
being the heroine of the tale to the conclusion, 
monopolizes enough of the romantic in her 
portraiture as to render her at least interesting. 
These, with Captain Spencer, a young cavalry 
officer, are the most prominent characters. The 
others, of whom there are plenty, form the 
auxiliaries, powerful ones too in some cases, 


although they can scarcely be thrown into the | 


front rank. ‘To follow the plot in detail 
would be impossible in our space; we there- 
fore content ourselves with the introduction 
of a few of the most spirited scenes. It 
will be requisite to preface our first extract by 
remarking that Captain Spencer, whom we 
have mentioned, was sent by James II. to 
command a detachment in the fort situated 
close to Sir Robert Oakley’s residence. 
JAMES’s partiality for soldiers of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion induced him to recall 
Spencer, superseding him by the appointment 
of a Captain Carroll to the station. ‘The latter, 
not being particularly fond of the influence of 
the Castle—as Sir Robert’s tenement was 
called—determined on employing his men to 
besiege it; multitudes of preparations are 
made by both the defenders and assailants, and 
the following lively description of the fray is 
given. 

The brave band who defended the castle made no 
attempt to disguise from themselves the extent of 
the peril that surrounded them. Enough had been 
told them by their comrades, to assure them that 
the force approaching against them was overwhe!m- 
ing in numbers. 
light of a lamp which swung dimly and heavily in 
the hall, with the aspect of men who felt that they 
might never see the morning light. Upon no man’s 
countenance, however, appeared the traces of either 
fear or agitation ; on the contrary, a calm, resolute 
determination was stamped on the lineaments of 
each countenance as they were parting in the hall, 
each to assume the station determined upon. From 
his secure position over the door, Spencer was 
able to reconnoitre perfectly the assailants as they 
approached. They were now crossing the bridge 
by which the avenue was carried over the moat. 
At the head of the party rode a body of horsemen, 
about thirty strong, in military uniform and array, 
a dense mass of infantry, which followed, advanced 
with a regularity which proved that they too were 
disciplined soldiers. Immediately on crossing the 
bridge the horsemen defiled a little to one side. 
The infantry passed on in regular ranks, disclosing 
a body which could not be less than a hundred 
strong. The leader of the party, in whom Spencer 
recognised, even in the imperfect light, the figure 
of Carroll, pointed to the corner of the castle im- 


They looked at each other in the | 


pieces before the Lord with savage exultation. 
Spencer felt a thrill run through his frame as the 
harsh voice of this man repeated with a slow and 
almost terrific emphasis,—‘‘ to smite Amalek and 
utterly to destroy.”’ 


| mediately before them, in which the great hall door 
| was situated; the whole party instantly advanced 
at a pace between running and walking, and Spencer 
| perceived that the centre of the battalion carried 
| with them a machine in the nature of a battering- 

ram, with which it was intended to assail the door. 


ry’ . 
| A little time appeared to be spent by the assail- The attack upon the castle scatters its 
|ants in consultation, and all was silent for seve- occupants over all parts of the country, 
| ral minutes. Again, however, a strong party of compelling them to undergo every kind 


| footmen rushed over the bridge with that wild howl | of adventures and all manners of dangers. 


| which proclaimed that they were Irish robbers and| Some narrowly escape being burnt and 
| rapparees. Maddened by the fumes of intoxicating | drowned, others are shot, some imprisoned, 


| liquors, which Carroll had distributed to them dur- 
ing the intervals of pause, these savages rushed 
blindly, without any attempt at discipline or regu- 
larity, to the door. With the fierce shouts of men 


and altogether such a combination of plots 
within plots we rarely found in any novel. 
The author’s tact in bringing his story to a 
See trege ; errr close in a rational way is exhibited singu- 
vungry for slood and the plunder which had been ‘larly. Amongst other situations, Spencer 
proses them, Gay wong, enter Che guiling ire | (who, by the bye, is supposed to be attached 
which poured down upon them, the battering-ram | : “et: ie rte chy eee 
ee be tant nalkon timhere oh,.q | to a daughter of Sir Robert Oakley), declares 
against the door. Its stout oaken timbers echoed | his ? leli gg Pees. f 
to the blows with which it was assailed. Well, | ™!S love for Ac eline, a daughter 0 be “= 
however, did the good old door do its duty on that | credited witch, supposing the former object of 
| fearful night, and well did its brave defenders from | his attention to be drowned. 
| above do theirs. One after another of the savages | 
that worked the battering-ram fell dead at their |} 
| work, from the bulluts that were shot straight at | 
| them from the loop-holes over the door. As -_ hazarded an untruth, believed it would be utterly 
fell, however, another took his place; while mean- | yseless to deny what it appeared his informant was 
|time a party of more disciplined troops drawn up| a, wel] acquainted with as himself. ‘‘ Alone?” 
| just inside the bridge endeavoured in some degree to | said the otner, squeezing together the muscles of 
| protect the party at the door, by directing a continu- | the arm she had grasped. ‘6 Yes, said 
| ous fire at the windows and battlements of the castle. Spencer, absolutely smarting with the pain that 
| But one of these shots told ; the eldest son of vice-like grasp was inflicting. Stop, stop,” said 
James Morris, a fine young man of about twenty- | she, as she perceived him struggling to release his 
one years of age, incautiously shewing himself at a arm, ‘if my hand harts you - “Tt does,” 
window, received a shot through the brain, and iel interrupted Spencer. “Tf my hand hurts you, it 
lifeless in his father’s arms. It was no time for may save both you and me from great pain here- 
sorrow ; the father carried the corpse of his son after ; listen tome now.’”’ ‘I am listening,” said 
and laid him calmly and gently on the bed in the Spencer, endeavouring patiently to bear the pain, 
room next to that in which he had been shot. He} which was become almost intolerable. She let go 
gazed for a second calmly and fixedly upon his | pj, arm, and drawing her clenched hand close to 
face, and saying, as he bowed his head, ‘ God’s | pig features, she said in atone of thunder :— 
| holy will be done,’’ he laid upon the table the soli- ‘‘ My daughter was with you here,—here in this 
|tary and dim lamp with which one of his com- lonely place, in the dusk of the evening, almost in 
panions had lighted him to his dismal task; he | the darkness of the night ; tell me what brought 
then left the room, and retiring to his place where | her here 2”? Her eyes absolutely glared with pas- 
he had been stationed, reloaded his musket without | gion, and her lips became white with rage, as 
apparently a struggle of emotion. Spencer made no reply to this interrogatory, which, 
| after all, was not very unnatural for a mother to put. 
‘*T know, I know,”’ she cried in a fury, ‘‘ how you 
sassenach lords look down upon the ancient princes 
of the land; but look you, William Spencer, blood 
as pure as ever run through your veins is in hers; 
look you, William Spencer, the breasts of Mary 
O’ Donnell nursed that child, and if dishonour ever 
crosses her path, by the living God there is a 
vengeance for the man that brings it on her, that will 
blast and consume him from the face of the earth.’ 
‘* Dishonour !’’ cried Spencer, terrified at her 
energy, and shocked at her suspicions. ‘‘ Ay, dis- 
honour !”’ she cried in a voice whose deep tones 
shook her entire chest, and absolutely vibrated like 
the notes of an organ in that person whom she ad- 
dressed. ‘* Do you not understand me? Would 
you make the mother speak more plainly? Shame, 
shame upon your honour, on your manhood, to 
break the heart of an artless girl that has no one to 
protect her but a wandering mother! Noble sol- 
dier! great Protestant hero! listen, listen !’’ she 
cried, vehemently grasping his arm with a squeeze 
to which the former one was that of a child, as 
Spencer in vain attempted to stop this burst of 
wasted indignation. ‘“ Listen to a mother—little as 
you think of this, I tell you now, as sure as there 
| is a God in heaven, if Adeline Gray ever knows a 
day’s disgrace by you, you'll curse the day when 
you were born to be the blasted thing you will be.” 
‘‘ Madam,” cried Spencer passionately, forgetting, 
in his horror at her imputations, the physical pain 
she was compelling him to undergo, ‘‘ you wrong 
me; I would die to save your daughter from grief, 
or pain, or shame.’’ ‘‘ Don’t dare to play upon 
me; did you not talk of love to my daughter to 
night ?””’ ‘* You are her mother,” said Spencer, 
‘and you have right to know. I did talk of love, 
—but hear me out. It was the first time, and it 
‘was to offer her my heart and hand at the altar, a 


| 
| 


‘* William Spencer, my daughter has been with 
you here?”” ‘She has,’’ replied Spencer; who, 
even if under any circumstances he would have 


” 
yes 5 


” 


— 


In the days of 1688, much of the existing 
| party struggle between the Catholics and the 
Protestants in remote towns caused, or was, if 
not caused, materially aided, by the fanatical 
conduct of the priests. In the former creed 
the priests exercise a more immediate influence 
lover their flocks than the ministers of the 
latter; an influence which, in the times we 
|now allude to, they did not fail fully to put 
into practice. The following incident goes far | 
| to prove the truth of our assertion :— 
| The preacher was dressed in the regular attire of 
a Romish ecclesiastic. He wore upon his head 
|} one of those black skull caps which may be seen 
upon the pictures of monks in the gown of the | 
Carmelite order, of which he was likewise habited. 
Suspended over his back was a kind of black cas- 
sock, in the centre of which a large cross was 
| wrought in stripes of gold. Round his neck was 
suspended a head-roll, from which hung an ebony 
crucifix. His features, which were large, though 
not fleshy, were forbidding, and wore an expression 
of cunning, fanaticism, and cruelty, such as we 
might expect to see in the priests of officials of the 
inquisition, and this appearance was not diminished 
by the deep black hair which he had suffered to 
grow to a considerable extent on his upper lip. 
The subject of his discourse was one which, if well 
meant, was certainly unfortunate for thetime. He 
selected for his text the verses in the Book of Samuel, 
where Saul is reproved for sparing the Amalekites. 
| Spencer could not but think that he read the por- 
tion of the chapter in which slaughter was either 
prescribed or commanded, with a zest of intona- 
tion, which seemed to denote that he felt a pleasure 
in its contemplation ; and his imagination certainly 
| carried him very iar if he did not repeat the passage 
‘in which Samuel is described as hewing Agag in 


- 
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and of which not even the daughter of the O’Don- 
nell need be ashamed.”’ ‘‘ You this evening offered 
marriage to Adeline Gray?’ ‘I did.’’ ‘‘ Were 
you serious and true in what you said? False men 
have made these promises before now.’’ ‘As I 
stand in the sight of God, I was solemnly and 
earnestly serious and true!’’ The solemnity of 
this assertion appeared to overcome the credulity 
of the mother; she looked for some minutes into 
the river, and then turning her head to Spencer, 
she said :—‘‘ How were you to be married ?’’ ‘‘ At 
the altar of her own faith.”” ‘‘ But after you were 
married, you would make her a heretic from that 
faith?’’ ‘* Never,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘she shall be 
free to worship God as she thinks right.”’ 


We cannot further pursue our remarks on | 


The Gap of Barnesmore, which is an interest- 


ing and amusing piece of fiction, capitally con- | 


structed, and admirably carried out to the very 
last page. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Specimens from Schiller and Uhland. 
GeEOoRGE CARLEss Swayne, M.A. Fellow 
of C. C, C. Oxford. London, 1548. Picker- 
ing. 

Some of the very elegant translations con- 
tained in this volume have already appeared in 
a little work entitled Sketches and Specimens 
from the Minor Poems of Schiller, which was 
elaborately reviewed in these pages at the time 
of their publication. Most of the translations 
from UHLAND were first introduced to the 
public by Tue Critic, to whom they were 
contributed by the translator. Collected, with 
some additions, they form together a very ac- 
ceptable contribution to the literature of those 
who are unable to enjoy the originals. 

The excellence of a translation consists in 
its accurate rendering of the conceptions of an 
author, rather than in a transcript of his ex- 
pressions. So subtle is language, that it is 
almost impossible to find a word in one tongue 
that conveys the identical meaning with a word 
in another tongue. There is always a shade of 
difference—imperceptible, it may be, to the 


vulgar, but which the refined and intelligent | 


will recognise, even though unable to express 
it. 
the difference that is manifest in the produc- 
tions of different translators. One will be con- 
tent to work by the dictionary, and render an 
equivalent word for almost every word of his 
original; another will fall into the opposite 
error, and, neglecting the words, present what 
is not, in fact, a translation at all, but only an 
imitation. ‘The accomplished translator is he 
who labours to reproduce both the ideas and 
the expressions of the author,—the former 
literally, because they exist independently of 
any form of words by which they are conveyed, 
the latter substantially, seeking the nearest 
analogous expression, without regard to dic- 
tionary definitions. 

A perfect translator would be in all respects 
equal to his original, therefore we may never 


hope to see one, for a man who could write as | 


well as ScHILLER would not be content to 
transpose SCHILLER; he would create song as 
glorious as ScHILLER’s,, moulded to the 
fashion of his own circumstances. But be- 
tween this ideal and impossible excellence and 
the rude translations of’ schoolboys there is 
ample space for ability to exercise itself withal, 
and Mr. Swayne had shewn in this volume 
how great a height it is possible to attain even 
as atranslator. He has caught the spirit of 
ScHILLER, the greatest lyric-poet that ever 
lived, the abandon with which he gives him- 
self up to the song, the glow and fervour of 
hought that pours itself out in metre, not as 


By 


Hence the difficulty of translation ; hence | 


it is the natural expression of such emotions 
‘as those that fill his bosom. This is finely 
| seen in his own stanzas on 
THE POWER OF SONG. 
It comes with storming swoop of thunder 
A rain-born stream from rifts of rock, 
Hurling mountain-ruins under, 
Hurling oaks with gush and shock. 
And struck with rapture half-abhorrent, 
| The wanderer hears and stands at gaze, 
Hears brawling from the rock the torrent, 
Yet knows not whence its fountain plays ; 
So from Springs discovered never 
Streameth Song’s tumultuous river. 


Allied with those dark sisters tragic 
The threads of Life that silent wind, 
Who shall quell the singer’s magic ? 
Who forbid his tones to bind ? 
He rules o’er fluttering bosom mortal 
As with some mystic Hermes-rod ; 
Sinks it in Death’s yawning portal, 
| Lifts it all amaze to God; 
’Twixt jest and earnest holds it reeling 
Aloft on quivering shrouds of feeling. 


As haply ’mid the throng of pleasure 
With mute mysterious giant-gait, 
Like ghost in its infernal leisure 

Might start to life some monster Fate ; 
As io that strange-world presence quiet 

Each earthly greatness would bow down; 
The feast’s nonentity of riot 

Be dumb, and drop both mask and crown, 

And Truth’s triumphal advent flying 

Vanish the scenery of lying. 

So spurning every vain enslaver, 

When Song’s remonstrance calls away, 

Man brightens to a spirit’s favour, 
And moves in sanctifying sway ; 
A subject of divinest power, 

No earthly thing can near him go, 
And every meaner might must cower, 

And Change and Chance he will not know; 

He quits the folds of all his cumbers, 

What time constrain him Song’s weird numbers. 
And even as after hopeless yearning 

And pain long felt apart, a child 
With eves in tears dissolved and burning 

Springs to its mother’s bosom wild : 

So to his bovyhood’s simple dwelling, 

His jocund innocency’s track, 

The modes of stranger lands dispelling, 

Sweet Song allures the wanderer back ; 

And Nature’s honest arms are chosen 

To thaw his bosom fashion-frozen. 

In a different strain, but how graceful, and 
‘in what admirable keeping throughout is the 
| lyric entitled 
| EXPECTATION. 

Did I not hear the door creak ? 
And the clicked latch suddenly jar ? 
No! ’tis only the winds that speak 
In the poplars plaining afar. 
| Attire thee bravely, verdure-prankt alcove, 

To bear the brunt of beauty’s searching splendor ; 
| Ye bonghs, spread out your canopy above, 
| Green night’s mysterious mellowness engender ; 
| Wake, wanton airs, to fawn upon my love, 

And, dallying o’er her rosy cheeks, attend her: 
| While her bright-glancing foot with sinuous grace 
| Bears its sweet burden to tie trysting-place. 


| Ah! heard I not something rustle 
Bounding in haste through the brakes ? 
Peace! ’tis a frightened throstle, 
Whose flutter the thicket shakes. 
Day, this moment quench thy bright flambeau, 
Weird Night, befriend me with thy mute collusion ; 
| Weave o’er us boughs of labyrinthine flow, 
Shed round us purple gloaming’s soft suffusion. 
| Eaves-dropping Nature Love accounts his foe, 
Likes not one sacrilegious beam’s intrusion ; 
Alone the silent Hesper he allows 
Serenely gazing down to list his vows. 


iO 


But heard I not echoes waking 
Of a distant voice that spake ? 
No! ’twas but the cygnet breaking 
Into circles the silver lake. 
Bewildering harmonies swarm on my ear, 
The fountain welcomes with its warbling water, 
Low droops the blossom, Zephyr’s kiss comes near, 
And every creature seems delight to barter ; 


'an art and an effort, but of necessity, because | The masquing grape, with deftly winking leer 


| 








{ 









Hails through the leaves the peachtree’s buxom 
daughter. 
Each gust, in flower-aromas bathing low, ; 
From mine impassioned cheek drinks out the glow. a 
But a footstep approaches and stops ! 
And the Jaurel it brushed on its road! 
No! ’tis but a nectarine drops, 
Slain with its own rich load. 
Lo! Day at length withdraws his eye of blaze, 
In languid death his motley colour passes ; 
Now boldly open, for they shunned the rays, 
Flower-bells, that might be fairies’ drinking-glasses, 
The full moon mounts as blanching with amaze, 
The world melts down in huge reposing masses. 
The girdle falls from every form that’s fair, 
And Nature shews her breast of beauty bare. 
But what was that quiver of whiteness, 
Like flickering silk as it flew? ; 
Nought but the column's brightness i 
That blinked from the sable yew. 
My longing heart, must thou beguile me still 
With sweet imaginations void of being? 
In vaio I stretch the arm her form should fill ; 
Avaunt, ye phantom-joys, my parched lips fleeing ; 
But come, sweet Life, my dearth of soul to kill, 
Let thy bland touch convince me I am seeing. 
The merest shade that from her mantle streams 
Would change to substance all my hollow dreams. 
And soft as the shadow dividing 
In heaven the dial of bliss, 
She is come with invisible gliding, 
And wakens her friend with a kiss. 
What infinite spirit is there in 
THE COMBAT. 


Hear the rumbling tramp! 
Throbs the level turf their quick march under, 
Like a cloud surcharged with thunder, 

On and on they stamp. 
Eyes strained ! teeth set! to iron hazard-play 
Behold the settling ofthe grim array. 

Glances earthward creep, 

And hearts knock ribs in silence, not of sleep. 
Skull-visaged squadrons, gaunt and wan 
Pass the } 
















Major, who straightens the van. 
Halt ! 
Regiments shrink to the stark command! 
Fettered and dumb they stand. 
Prankt in the ghstering crimson of dawn 
What gleams on the mountain-brow, 
Banners waving and sabres drawn ? 
’Tis the foe! 
D’ye see them, brothers and neighbours ? 
We see the banners and sabres. 
Wives and children, God shield ye well ! 
Cheer up! now the clarions swell. 
Whirl of drum and warble of fife 
Thrill the limbs with desperate life. 
Bravely brays the valorous tone, 
Bravely brays through marrow and bone. 
Farewell brother ! 
To meet again in this world or the other ! 
See! there it lightens and there, in a cloud 
The pealing of thunder awakes, 
And eyelids twitch, where tie shots crack loud, 
And earth with the trumpet quakes. 
In the name of Heaven, swell the blast, 
For now our breathing comes free and fast. 
Carnage is loose—the battle-waves have broke, 
Tron in overciouding sulphur-smoke, 
Iron and hot 
Whizzes and rattles the raspiog shot. 
Now the armies face to face 
Mingle murderous embrace, 
Platoon howls to platoon, on bended knee 
The van their volleys pour, 
And many a kneeler shall stand up no more. 
The grape tears ragged rents, 
And through the army’s vents 
The lurid vapour-tide comes rolling free. 
The hinder man fire-drunk 
Springs on the vantage of his comrade’s trunk, 
Right, left, around, blind Devastation cleaves, 
Death reaps battalions off, nor stays to bind the 
sheaves. 





The sun sinks low—as hot, yet doubly bright, 
Burns the battle under brooding night. 
Farewell, brother! 
To meet again in this world or the other ! 
Plashing gore to the collar spurtles, 
Who are living, and who are dead? 
The foot against a corpse-heap hurtles, 
‘* What, Franz, is’t thou?’ 
‘* Yes, gone to bed,” 
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Wilder waxes the raving fray ; 
What a blast from that black shell ! 


We must part, I rush alone 
Where the leaden seed is sown. 


fight, 
Blacker on the slaughter scowls the night. 
Farewel!, brother ! 


But, hark! what a skurry of cavalry by ! 
The adjutants gallop before, 

Dragoons pelt on the foe—they fly ! 
Their thunders growl no more. 
Victory, brothers in arms ! 





Sunk is the flag they bore. 
Won is the wager of that sharp fight, 
And flushed with victory breaks the light ; 
Whirl! of drum and warble of fife 
Gladden with triumph, madden with life ; 
Farewell, slain brother ! 





into one, two, or three stanzas, an 
expressed, take 


THE STRIPLING AT THE BROOK. 
Near a river Jay a stripling 

Wreathing many a blossom-crown, 
And he marked them on the ripple 

One by one go dancing down. 
*¢ Even thus my days are flying 

Like the stream that will not stay, 
Even thus my youth is waning 

Like those withering wreaths of May.”’ 


** Ask me not that sorrow’s reason 
Which my morn of life doth pall 
In the ever-new Spring-season 
When ’tis hope and rapture all: 
Ah! the myriad liquid voices 
Which from waking nature flow, 
Stir within my deepest bosom 
Nothing but a weight of woe.” 





‘¢ How should bloom delight me ? 
Vernal sun, or vernal star ? 

One alone on earth I care for, 
She is near, yet ever far. 

Would my longing arms embrace her, 
Melts in air the beauteous shade ; 

And my heart must ever languish 
With its love-thirst unallayed.” 


‘¢ Come away—thou gentle fair one, 

Quit thy queenly castle-hall, 
See! with flowers of Spring I’m laden 

Pining in thy lap to fall. 

Hark, the grove is rife with carols, 
And the brook is purling clear ; 

There’s a world in every cottage 
Where two happy hearts are dear.”’ 





ERSKINE 
and Otley. 


‘6 My love to Lottchen, friend,’”’ away ! 
“<T"}] give thy love’’—look ! comrades, there it fell— 


‘6 T’ll give thy love to Lottchen, friend, sleep well !”’ | , : 
. ‘ ’ | HAM, wherein the former questions the latter 


Right about! face! now this way swerves the | 


To meet again in this world or the other ! 


Their limbs are winged with coward alarms, 


We meet not then in this world, but the other. 


Lastly, as a specimen of a genuine song, | 
whose essence is a single sentiment, expanded | yy benefactor, sovereign—more than all, 
gracefully | And dearer far, my friend—for so thou hast, 


The Martyr: a Tragedy. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. London: Saunders | Preserved and nurtured in obscurity : 


THE martyr, as depicted in Mrs. ErskINe’s | 


| CopHam did sign a paper of recantation, al- 
though afterwards he prayed to withdraw it, 
| and reasserted Wickliffian tenets. We quote a ut b 
part of one scene between Henry and Cop- | conscience is of little import upon the occasion; 


| 


upon the adoption of his new creed :— 


Henry. They do accuse thee, Cobham, 
| Of favouring, fostering, spreading, the abhorred 
Tenets of that arch-heretic, Wickliffe, 


Who by the hand of God was struck while preaching | the appearance of any other system of belief 


His errors, hell-inspired, at Lutterworth. 


Lord Cobham. If such their accusation, know, my 


| liege, 
| That itis true. I favour, foster, spread, 
The blessed tenets of our cood reformer, 
| Wickliffe, who by the hand of God was gathered 
| To his reward of glory as be preached 


| The truth revealed, heaven-inspired, at Lutterworth. 
What words are | 


Henry. Hold, madman! hold! 
these? Speak, speak, 

| Again, and tell us that our senses play 

' Their master false, yet staggering ’neath the shock 
| Those rude-tongued prelates gave. 
| again ! 

| We heard thee not aright. 
Lord Cobham. 


' 


My royal liege ! 


| In thine indulgent goodness, bid me name thee, 
Hear me acknowledge that an influence strange, 
Unsought for, most benign, most powerful, 

| Had gradually inclined my mind to ponder 

On the vast changes time had wrought upon 
The simple, humble, self-devoting, and 
All-enduring spirit of those first teachers, 

Who, from the lips divine, conveyed the word 


Like holy dew upon the souls of men ; 
Quenching their flaming passions, softening 


The bearers of this meek and powerful word 
Went poor and barefooted on their heavenly mission, 
And taught humility as their prime lesson. 
I looked on them, and then [ looked on those 
Who now fill up their places. I beheld 
Voluptuous raiment, and luxurious food ; 
Men bloated with intemperance, puffed up 
With monstrous pride, deep plunged in the career 
Of worldly warfare for the lures held out 
By avarice and ambition. Loud were they 
In contest upon points of no avail ; 
While the heart-worship of the Christian yielded 
To paltry forms and gaudy ceremonies. 

Henry. My lord! my lord! 

Lord Cobham. One moment yet, your grace ! 
*Mong these degenerated priests were found 
Some few escaping from the dire contagion, 
To rock, and cave, and lonely hermitage, 
Passing their useless days in solitude, 
In self-inflicted tortures, half insane. 
These, too, did I abjure, for they had strayed 
Like to the rest, though by a rougher path— 
I sought the Gospel in its puritv— 
I sought, and found it not, till Heaven-led, 
Its voice thrilled on my heart in the meek tones, 
The simple worship, and the pious works 
| Of Wickliffe’s followers. There I found the Word. 
| E’en as the star-led shepherds did of yore, 





Like them, too, I bowed down, and worshipped it. 


This tragedy will well repay perusal, and 


Speak ; speak 


Which gently breathed forth mercy, grace, and peace, 


Their hearts of stone, humbling their towering pride. 


Tragedy, is the celebrated Lord CopHAm, who! we shall gladly welcome similar compositions 
was burnt for professing the faith of WickK-' from Mrs. ERSKINE Norton’s pen. 

LIFFE in the reign of Henry V. when Roman 
Catholicism was the religion of England. The 
subject is of the grand historical importance 
that offers golden opportunities for the con- 
struction of a tragedy, and of these facilities} an Atheist. 1 vol. London, 1848. Smith, 
the authoress has not neglected to avail her-} Elder, and Co. 

self. It does not possess any claims to be con-| THe world is led to suppose that poets are 
sidered dramatic, but Te Martyr may demand | of a higher order of creation than their own. 
to be classed as a closet play of a very high It is not so with the atheist; he is of his own 
order. There is some true poetry scattered in its | making, and may spring from various sources : 
pages ; we find some very fine and noble senti- | firstly, from an incomplete or imperfect system 
ments, added to a general excellence of compo- | of education; secondly, from the want of pro- 
sition, observable thonghoutthework. The cha- | per attention on the part of the parent; thirdly, 
acters of CopHaMand Henry V. are admirably | because it is suited to his loose way of living. 
drawn ; the former adhering to his new creed |The reasons could be easily multiplied were 
with firmness through all his troubles. In this | there any necessity. This, however, is clear, | 
Mrs. Erskine Norton has slightly departed | that atheism never proceeds from a good mind, 
from History; for, if we mistake not, Lord! nor is it mature or deliberate judgment that 
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Testimony to the Truth: the Autobiography of 





causes it to be arrived at. The man who is 
inclined towards religious scepticism will find 
no difficulty about becoming an atheist; his 














































































indeed, if ever called into question, it becomes 
so tortured that it inconveniences him but 
rarely. Such is the method by which atheisti- 
cal conclusions are gained; but it is one of 
those strongholds that becomes evacuated upon 


more convenient or profitable. 

The author of the Testimony to the Truth 
informs us that in early life he imbibed athe- 
istical doctrines, but that in later years he was 
converted to the Truth. Itis to shew his readers 
by what ingenuity he adopted sceptical views, ' 
as well as his process towards attaining a true 
belief, that the book is written. As a mere 
| autobiography it is pleasingly compiled ; but as 

a protest against infidelity, it carries more 

weight, and should be placed before those who 
| im early years are apt to become lax in their 

religious notions. In the course of a surmise 

upon the shallowness of infidel principles, the 
| author discourses in the following manner :— 


Not long after this period I began to have strong 
convictions that religion and morality were not as I 
| had tried to persuade myself, mere names, and that 

the various dispositions of the human spirit are very 
properly ranked into two opposite classes—virtuous 
and vicious. I saw that there were good and evil 
' tendencies in them intrinsically, and that that in- 
trinsic,tendency could not be lost sight of by us 
without damage to our own and others’ interests. 
Very soon afterwards, also, advancing reflection led 
me to despise a system of action that founds itselé 
upon the notion of chance. Forcible convictions 
established themselves within my mind, that there 
is no such thing existing as chance ; but that every 
| thing that happens is the effect of laws nearer or 
| more distant, 


| One of the chief causes that induce the 

| young to infidelity is contact with its advocates 
in their early days, when sound principles have 
not been instilled into their minds, by which to 
enable them to resist its insidious doctrines. 
Upon this point we cannot do better than 
quote our author. 


Particularly, one would conclude that a youth 
'shoald be so prepared who is to enter life in large 
towns, where he is liable to meet, and may even be 
compelled to associate in business, with the infidel 
every day. And it should be remembered that the 
youthful spirit is open to very powerful impressions 
before novelty has worn off the scenes of vivid life 
around. The youth dwells but little within him- 
self—much amongst others. He has not yet been 
beaten back to the solitude of his own bosom. The 
exciting hurry of the throng, the bewildering maze 
of thoroughfares, the dignity and beauty of the 
edifices, the wealth and splendour of the marts, the 
untiring strenuousness of man, the multitudinous 
grace of woman, the novelty, the variety, the won- 
drousness—all sweep along in a flood of hourly 
enchantment before him, abstract him from himself 
and irom the customs of the parental hearth, and 
leave him at the mercy of the first companionship 
he may form. When his first companion may be a 
freethinker, how important that the great centre 
for his future mind should be securely lodged in a 
citadel of sound logical thought ! 


It is certainly most extraordinary how any 
man can survey nature for an instant, and yet 
doubt that there is a Creator. Were he to put 
once to himself the old question laid down by 
Patey—* Did the world come by chance? 
Are all its mechanical contrivances, its archi- 
tectural beauties, its natural ornaments the 
result of chance?”—we cannot but think 
the intelligence of the human mind would 
speedly find an appropriate reply. No one, as it 
seems to us, can conscientiously be either an 
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atheist or a deist. In the following extract, 
treating of the marks of intelligent design ex- 
hibited in the construction of a planet, there is 
put forth a simple instance, which, if carefully 
read, will go far to solve the doubts of the 
sceptic. It is somewhat long, but in justice 
to the author it should not be curtailed :— 


At length I cast myself down beneath the most 
shady tree I could find, unable to hold out any 
longer, and determined to await the cool of the 
evening. As I lay thus, after some time, I saw 
the seed stem of a little plant close before me move 
in the slightest degree several times, each time 
accompanying the motion with a single low sound 
like the tick of awatch. Interested to discover the 
connection of the motion and the sound, I leaned 
over and examined it. It was a small plant, with 
a short and more than proportionately thick flower- 
stem, having a single seed-pod at the extremity. 
The seed-pod was an oblate spheroid, not much 
larger than a large garden-pea; but it was com- | 
posed of a number of sections, which, shrinking as | 
it ripened, separated themselves from one another ; 
and, finally, each section detached itself at the 
bottom from the stalk, which ran right through to 
the upper side, and sprang out, nearly straighten- 
ing itself, so that eventually, when all the sections 
had extended themselves, it would be something 
like an open umbrella. But to the extremity of 
each of these sections, before it sprang out on the 
inside, was attached a single small round seed, 
which was cast, by the spring of the section it be- 
longed to, to a considerable distance. I struck the 
stem lightly, and thus artificially expedited the pro- 
cess of disjunction, and found that the seeds were 
thrown upwards of two feet. On paying close at- 
tention to the plant itself, 1 observed that its stem 
was so stiff that the wind could have no power to 
sway it to and fro, and thus scatter the seed; so 
low likewise, that amidst the surrounding grass the 
wind would scarcely ever reach it in force sufficient 
to carry the seed away; and lastly, that it was 
placed in the midst of leaves all spreading upwards 
and outwards in a funnel form from the root, so 
that if the seed were not cast beyond them, they 
would catch and carry it back again to the bosom 
of the plant itself. The disadvantage thus was 
threefold, and so complete in the whole as to bar 
this little fraction of nature from the performance 
of one of its grand generic offices—that of properly 
depositing its seeds. Nothing could relieve it but 
some mechanical contrivance; and here was that 
mechanical contrivance. And not only was it con- 
trivance in itself, but there was design and adapta- 
tion in fixing the very juncture of its operation. 
The seed should not be thrown off till it was ripe ; 
and till it was so ripe that its very reservoir began 
to separate into fragments this mechanical con- 
trivance could not act. The completion of the | 
ripening process was the condition on which the 
contrivance for scattering the seed depended for 
coming into action. It was an instance of general 
natural law relieved from the perplexities of an in- 
dividual position so unmistakable and striking, an 
instance of contrivance and design so indubitable, 
that there was no leaving it unaccounted for with- 
out repressing the instincts of the understanding, or 
of accounting for it in any way but by the agency 
of a ‘xod. 


Having said thus much, we commend the 
Testimony to the Truth as a most valuable and 
excellently-written volume, alike useful to 
the youth and adult. None can read it 
without becoming impressed with the many 
truths of more than ordinary import that it 
contains, 
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The Book of South Wales, the Bristol Channel, 
Monmouthshire, and the Wye; with a Picture | 
of Bristol. By Cuartes Freperick CuirFe. 


Second Edition. 
WE noticed this volume at some length, on its first | 
appearance last year, as being the best guide we | 





| amusement. 


| and the Santa Maria), and sublimer still, the soul of 


had ever seen to the localities named on the title- | 
page. It appears to have been equally appreciated by 
the public, for already a second edition is required. 
If the rambles of last year exhausted the first edi- 
tion, the enormous increase which may be antici- 
pated this year of tourists terrified from the conti- 
nent and compelled to seek the picturesque at 
home, will certainly command a still larger circula- 
tion, and we can with confidence recommend it to 
all who contemplate turning their steps in the 
direction of South Wales during the coming au- 
tumn. 





TOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

The Broad Pennant; or, a Cruise in the United 
States Flag Ship of the Gulf Squadron, during 
the Mexican Difficulties ; together with Sketches 
of the Mexican War, from the Commencement 
of Hostilities to the Capture of the City of 
Mevico. By the Rev. Fircn W. Taytor, A.M. 
U.S.N. Author of the ‘‘ Flag Ship,”’ ‘‘A Voyage 
around the World,”’ ‘‘ Ella V , or the July 
Tour,”’ &e. New York: Leavitt, Trow, and | 
Co.* 

Tuart war is a great evil to nations; that it pro- 
duces great individual misery, and tends, perhaps, 
above all other causes, to demoralize a people, can- 
not be denied. But such is the constitution of the 
human mind, that it is prone to dwell with satisfac- 
tion and deep interest on the exciting battles and 
incidents to which war gives birth, and to deck the 
very theatre of bloodshed and the display of the 
worst passions of our nature in colours the most 
attractive to the imagination. Whatever differences | 
of opinion may prevail as to the origin and justness 
of the War with Mexico, we all must fall more or 
less under the influence above stated, and feel a 
spell thrown over its wild adventures, its heroic acts 
of daring, and its splendid achievements. We must 
feel proud, as Americans, of the military genius and 
skill which have directed, and of the courage, | 
energy, and moral power which have ensured success | 
to our arms at such fearful odds. Indeed, the age 
of chivalry records no deeds more lofty and self- 
devoted. No romance ever portrayed characters 
more highminded and heroic,—how few will live 
to share their country’s gratitude and honours,— 
how many have died on the battle-field, to be 
mourned and honoured by a nation’s tears ! 

While such an excitement is felt on this subject, 
throughout the land, a work of this kind is greatly 
needed, and must possess a deep and peculiar in- 
terest, descriptive, as it is, of events which occurred 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and of the most striking 
incidents of the war. It is appropriately dedicated 
to the Secretary of the Navy. We will proceed to 
give a sketch of the Author’s narrative. He sailed 
from Boston in the frigate Cumberland, and was 
borne by the trade-winds on his course south, 
beyond the regions of cold and storms, to summer 
latitudes, and placid seas. We have a playful and 
vivid description in p. 32, of a mimic gale ; and the 
writer has seized on associations connected with the 
seas through which he sailed, and blended them 
most happily with the scenes and duties of a life on 
board ship ; which, from their novelty, variety, and 





| striking character, will afford the reader much 


A natural and powerful association, 
too, arises in his mind, as the gallant ship coursed 
the Bahama Isles, while crossing the track of Co- 
LuMBUS. We will give the author’s own lan- | 
guage :— 

What emotions must have thrilled the bosoms of | 
the crews of those three ships (the Pinta, the Nina, 


that man, the chief of the gallant expedition, as the 

ships lay to for the few hours more before the break 

of day. The dreams of Columbus were now to be | 
realised; and his heart must have ached of its breath- | 
ings, as he waited the development of the morning. | 
And then, with the earliest light, and in the sunniest | 
seas, and in the softest climate, ‘‘as April in Anda- | 


| lusia,’’ the shores of a New World opened upon him. 
| The green isle of San Salvador, as he afterwards 


* From the American Literary World. 


| everywhere invested. 


| origin, their habits, and their superstitions. 


| striking. 


named it, now fell on his vision, with its green 
pile, and trees like orchards, and fruits various 
and unknown; while the island was: seen to be 
inhabited by a numerous people, as they gathered 
from the groves; and all giving the noble ad- 
venturer the triumph of his theories, success 
against the predictions of failure from opposing 
princes, anda name as immortal as the proudest of 
all preceding or succeeding time. I love to review 
associations, as they are awakened by localities over 
which I am passing. And the story of Columbus, 
as we course by the Bahama Isles, and along the 
sunny seas of the West Indies, comes up refreshingly 
to the memory as one first makes the traverse of the 
same seas, and notes how natural were the impres- 
sions of this adventurous navigator, and fancies what 
must have been the varied emotions that alternately 
ruled the superstitious crews, and the philosophic 
chief and officers, as they gave way to hope and fear, 
apparent success and succeeding disappointment; at 
one moment turning their most favourable circum- 
stances into superstitious apprehensions, and at 
another moment ready for mutiny and for sacrificing 
their commander; at another, awed or persuaded or 
defied by his superior genius ; and at another still, 
shouting ‘‘ gloria in excelsis,’’ as the sequel of the 
exulting cry from the commander of the ever foremost 
Pinta, as he sent the hail to the ship of Columbus, 


| exclaiming, ‘‘ Land, land, senor, I claim my reward !”’ 
and pointing at the same moment to the south-west, 


the course on which our own ship is now sailing. But 


| ere long the loom of land, as had other appearances 


before this apparently more certain one, faded away, 
and seemed but another mysterious vision, which 
their superstitions began to think the unseen beings 
of these sunny climes were using to woo and decoy 
them onward to a ruin from which they never might 
again return. sl ¥ - But, having 
deviated from his course for a moment only to dis- 
sipate the false appearances, as seen by other eyes 
than his own, Columbus again stood due west with 
his ships ; and ere long the cry, that could only be 
realised by one man of the world, and only once by 
him in the peculiarity which it now sounded, came to 
the ear of the bold navigator, and made him feel that 
a New World there was, and it was his—its gold, its 
viceroy and admiralty, and its fame. That fame all 
time will give to thee, thou noble Genoese ! 


The sight of land is hailed, rising in its grandeur 
and its height far above the clouds—there is a pecu- 
liar sublimity in the scenery of the tropics—they 
surpass all the world beside for their elevation of 
mountain peaks and their huge ranges of mountain 
ridges, and for the striking beauty with which under 
a bright sun and piled along the blue sky, they are 
A spirited sketch of the re- 
ducing sail on board of a man-of-war and of moor- 
ing ship off Vera Cruz is here given, and the fri- 
gate Cumberland, in which the author sailed, be- 
comes the flag-ship of the home squadron—and 
hence is derived the title of the work, The Broad 
Pennant, it being a flag carried only by the com- 
mander-in-chief of a fleet or squadron, and which 
designates the commodore’s ship. While the fri- 
gate is lying here, awaiting with the other ships of 
the squadron the developments of the Mexican 
government, being yet uncertain whether Mr. 
Slidell would be received as a minister plenipo- 


| tentiary and negotiations be entered upon or not, 


our author takes a trip across the continent to the 
western shores of South America. He gives, on 
his way, a lively and detailed description of the 
manners, customs, and civil and religious institu- 
tions of these countries, the more interesting as they 
are a kindred people to Mexico, and serve to illus- 
trate the Mexican institutions and character. The 
western states of South America were settled by the 
same nation as Mexico, and are alike in their 
The 
descriptions of Chili and Peru are graphic and 
An account of the state of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and its influence upon the minds 
of men, is given with great clearness and force— 
Valparaiso and Lima are, with their bold outlines 
and extended views, their splendid cathedrals, their 
gorgeous ceremonials, their thrilling associations 
with the past, most happily sketched, and possess 
a deep interest for the general reader. We give the 
following extract as a specimen of the author’s 
style, and his views on an exciting topic in the pre- 
sent era of the church :— 
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Liberty of thought is a sin, according to the Romish 
creed. Liberty of action is denied to those who adopt 
their creed. Liberty of person is even precarious, 
where the creed of the Papal church holds its prepon- 
derance. Each of these propositions I feel ready to 
substantiate, from my own personal observation, if 
called for, or is desirable. And though I believe in 
the sincerity of some of the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church, who, from their high church prepossessions, 
are driven to the countenance of Puseyism, I yet feel 
that they are doing a most unpatriotic service to their 
country—endangering their priceless birthright, as 
American citizens—and jeoparding the dearest inte- 
rests of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America, by the advocacy of an 
assimilation to the Roman system, or by an attempt 
to palliate and conceal the tendencies and the defects 
of the Papal politico-religious hierarchy, the spirit of 
which I believe, from observation as well as from 
reading, has not been changed, nor ever will be, so 
long as the canons of the Council of Trent shall form 
its constitution, and a Papal head at Rome directs 
its executive and spiritual concerns in the world. I 
have wished to be as forbearing as possible, in Chris- 
tian charity, towards the Catholic Church. I have 
wished to find some counterbalancing good, that 
would lead me to hope a reform in its spirit of in- 
tolerance, not only in principle, but also in practice. 
I have looked in vain. 
tion of my opinions. I have examined, and I have 
seen, at home and abroad, and have come to a con- 
clusion, which I dislike to embrace, in all charity; 
but I am forced to believe, in my conscience, that the 
Spirit of Popery is unchanged—its supremacy in any 
country, unchecked by the attacks of political, 
religious, and personal freedom, would lead 
again to the repetition of acts of barbarity, that 
this age shudders at. And further, I believe, 
that the advance of science and _ philosophy, 
especially the more accurate philosophy of the 
mind, in our day, and of advancing time, as is hoped, 
will undermine this institution, which now trammels 
the intellect and the religious freedom of its members, 
and that it will fall—a splendid ruin, indeed, of days 
gone by, but whose pillars, and capitals, and dome 
shall present, to the mental philosopher, proportions 
of far less beauty for a spiritual temple, than ancient 
architecture has left us for models, in structures of 
material workmanship. 





The author returned to the Cumberland—the 
war action of the fleet commences by a movement 


of the ships northward. They arrive off the Brazos | 


de Santiago in time to hear the guns of the first 
battle of the war and to see the clouds of smoke 
arise from the battle-field of Palo Alto—they land 
a force in time to protect point Isabel in case of 
need. 

The author here gives an animated description of 
the intense interest and excitement felt on board 
the ships while the battle was raging, and of the 
enthusiasm with which this first and glorious 
triumph of our arms was hailed. The work con- 
tinues the action of the squadron to the landing of 


the forces at Vera Cruz, and the fall of the Town | 


and Castle. It vividly describes the taking of the 
different towns on the coast, until the last one, 
accessible, was held by the American forces. 
it regards the failure of the Alvarado expedition, 
the author places the squadron and its officers in a 
proper light, and vindicates the character for effi- 
ciency and gallantry of this arm of our defence. 


There are many incidental scenes in the work of a | 
Nothing could possess a | 
more thrilling interest than the whole description of | 


most exciting character. 


the hanging of SamugeL Jackson, a seaman, in 
obedience to a sentence of a court-martial. The 
interviews of the author with this unfortunate man 


shew his character in a highly favourable light, and | 


are painfully interesting. The dreadful catastrophe 
we give in his own words :— 


As I drew near him the words came from his lips, 
in earnestness of entreaty:—‘‘O God, have mercy 
on my soul!’’ ‘*O Christ, have mercy on my 
soul!’’ ‘*O Jesus, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit!’ It was while one of the last two sentences 
was dwelling on the lips of this unfortunate man, that 
the officer, leaning over the forecastle deck, said, in 
rather a suppressed voice, ‘‘ Fire !’’ 
moment the platform on which the prisoner stood, 
rose—the prisoner himself bounded a few feet in the 
air as the loud report of the cannon echoed over the 


waters; and, as if no space had intervened, the now | 


I have waited in the forma- | 


As | 


At the same | 


senseless but one moment before praying man, was 
hanging, at the fore-yard-arm of the Saint Mary! 
No muscle moved—no limb contracted. The con- 
cussion of the gun had indeed killed him; and there 
he hung the spectacle for a fleet to look upon, as 
evidence that a broken law will have its penalty, and 
to what an end a man may suddenly be brought, by 
the indulgence of one ebullition of passion. 


As a specimen of the author’s descriptive style, 
and his happy manner of associating things with 
times, we give an extract written on Christmas 
night, while the frigate is on her way home. The 
passage is somewhat strained and ambitious, but we 
like the feeling of it too well to quarrel with its de- 
parture from severe taste :— 


The sky is lighted up yet by bright stars—a blue 
sky, and a smiling moon—while the blow is yet in- 
creasing to a gale, and the ship rolls more and more. 
And even as I write, a lurch of the noble ship has sent 
a thousand things into a general mélange, and an up- 
roarious shout is pealing through the wardroom. But 
all is right again, as the fragments are gathered up, 
and a new adjustment of moveables and packages is 
made, for the better encountering of a yet heavier and 
more sudden contortion, roll, pitch, and tumble, into 
which the good ship shall next find herself. Two 
more reefs have been taken in the fore and main top- 
sails, and the sail of the ship is otherwise reduced. 
And yet she is going at the rate of nine and a half 
knots the hour. And thus let her go. She is a noble 
racer. And to stand on the deck and list to the roar 
of the wind through her cordage—see the white foam 
of the surges that dash around her—the officer of the 
deck in his northwester, and the well-trained eye of 
the captain scanning every cord, and brace, and spar, 
as the noble courser is held on her track with a taut 
rein, but with a free gift of will to bound at the top 
of her speed, at once awakens a glow of enthusiasm 
for the beautiful movement of the ship, and gives sub- 
limity to the emotions, as one feels how glorious is 
man’s art, and how godlike is the ocean, on whose 
bosom this masterpiece of beauty is cutting her way, 
while yet she is but a speck, in all her majesty and sub. 
limity of movement, compared withthe yet grander, 
sublimer, all majestic and terrific ocean, that tosses her 
onits but just awaking billows, like a buoyant feather 
just dropped from the wing of a passing gull. Merry 
Christmas, to you, then, our noble ship ! 
your way like a dancing mermaid, from surge to surge, 
while the white foam of the biue billows, as they 
wreathe their beautiful folds of curling spray, or 
throw up their cascades of brilliant gems that scin- 
tillate in the moonbeams of this beautiful but trou- 
bled night, are now decking you as if with scarfs of 
gossamer, spangled with the gems of the seas. Dance 
on, then, merrily onward, beautiful mermaid of the 
|deep! There is grace in your every step—poetry in 

every surge of your moving form—and right well and 


absence from the Bavarian Walhalla has been the 
subject of frequent comment, has been at length, it 
is stated, admitted into that temple of honour—and 
has taken its place between those of Holbein and 
Copernicus. At Washington, « ith inst. 
the Americans laid the foundation-stone of the na- 
tional monument to the memory of Washington. 
Mr. Winthrop was the orator of th 7; and read 
his oration from an old chair of General Washing- 
ton’s brought from Alexandria for the occasion. The 
monument will be a shaft rising out of a colon- 
naded Pantheon to the height of 500 feet. 


n the 
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Mr. Bearp’s PHotoGRAPHY.—lIndefatigable in 
his endeavours to improve his art, Mr. Beard has 
been instituting an extensive series of experiments 
with a view to the perfecting of the photographic 
process, and especially for the removal of that 
hardness and angularity which were its principal 
defects. He had previously made great progress in 
his pursuit, and to him we are indebted for the 
introduction of colour which has added so much to 
the effect of the picture. But his recent disco- 
veries have surpassed all his previous ones, and he 
has succeeded in producing portraits as soft and 
pleasing as ever were executed by a miniature 
painter, with the assurance of perfect fidelity of 
likeness. His gallery is worth visiting, if only for 
its specimens of the progress which the art of pho- 
tography has made, through the ingenuity and in- 
dustry of Mr. Beard. 





RIUSIC. 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
In a letter addressed to the editor of a daily 
paper, Hector Berlioz, the celebrated composer and 
performer, remarks that music, ‘‘ affrighted by all 
the fearful clamours which echo from one corner of 
the continent to the other, seems to me secure of 
an asylum in England; and the hospitality will be 


| all the more splendid in proportion as the host best 


Bound on | 


gloriously are you stepping over the pliant expanse, | 
that serves you as the blue-floored hall of your | 


beautiful, buoyant, brilliant movement of the night. 
Dance on, then, dance on; and again, a merry 
Christmas to you, beautiful mermaid of the deep !’’ 


| We should dwell much longer on the scenes so 
| graphically described in this work, did not the 


length of this article already admonish us to close | 


our remarks and extracts here. 
recommend it to the perusal of the intelligent 
reader. The subjects embraced in it are peculiarly 
interesting at this period. It brings prominently 
forward many of the characters which have won a 
proud distinction in the war with Mexico, and 
throws a light over many of the events of that war, 
which are here only partially known and under- 
| stood. It abounds in faithful and spirited descrip- 
tions—contains much moral and useful informa- 
tion—shews the writer to possess a highly contem- 
plative and observing mind, and a high tone of 
moral and religious feeling pervades the whole. It 
is written in a somewhat florid but easy and flow- 
ing style, and we doubt not it will be extensively 
read, and add to the popularity of the author of 
A Voyage around the World. 





ART. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
AN article in the Westminster Review for June, 
severely commenting on the architectural faults of 
the New Houses of Parliament, is attributable to 
the Earl of Lovelace. ——The bust of Luther, whose 


We have only to | 


recollects that one of her sons is the greatest of 
poets—that music is one of the divers forms of 
poetry, and that on the same liberty as Shakspeare 
has employed in his immortal conceptions depends 
the development of the music of the future.’ 
There is some talk of an operatic company 
during the winter solstice. And it is also said that 
Mr. Mitchell, of the French Theatre, is to take the 
place of Mr. Lumley. Angri is to be here in the 
spring. Mdlle. Lind is to trudge our provinces 
under the auspices of Mr. Knowles, of the Man- 
chester Theatre——Drury-lane not to be 
opened, as anticipated, to-day, Mr. Cooper has 
been refused as a lessee. Her Majesty had pro- 
mised to patronise his ‘‘ national’’ undertaking, 
which was to be as ‘‘legitimate’’ as the hottest 
Shakspearian could desire. 





is 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 

Dramatic CHRoNIcLe.—AIl betokens the early 
close of the season. The Adelphi company left the 
Haymarket on Saturday, where they have had a 
highly successful sojourn. The Lyceum closed, and 
the ‘‘ last nights’’ of some of the minor houses are 
announced. Oxberry takes his benefit at the 
Princess’s on Wednesday.——20,000/. has been 
voted to the theatres at Paris by the French Go- 
vernment, and 7,000/. exclusively to the Opera. 
These places of amusement have therefore reopened. 

Her MAJesty’s THEATRE.—We could only re- 
port in our last upon JENNY Linp’s Susannah, as it 
had been reported to us. We have since enjoyed the 
great pleasure of witnessing this performance, and 
we are enabled to speak of it even more highly than we 
had anticipated. It has enabled us in some measure 
to estimate the true characteristics of the genius that 
has carried away the judgments of most of usin @ 
whirlwind of sentimental rapture and prevented the 
calm exercise of a criticism that would analyse 
the source of the pleasure we have tasted. We 
begin now to see our way towards a right appre- 
ciation of the merits of this extraordinary woman. 
It is impossible not to institute a comparison be- 
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tween herself and her great rival, Grist, hitherto the 


unquestioned Queen of Song, as it is by contrast 
that the characteristics of each are brought promi- 
nently into view. Opinions are divided as to the 


superiority of artistic excellence in the two prima | 


donnas. 
trast. 

the other. Grist is the perfection of art, Jnnny 
Linp of nature; Grist astonishes, JENNY LIND 
delights ; Grist is grandest, JENNy LIND sweetest; 
GRIsI is magnificent, JENNy LIND is delicious ; we 
are amazed at the one, and enraptured with the 
other. Grisi exhibits to us the height to which art 


But they can best be appreciated by con- 


can attain, JeNNy Linp the purity of which nature | 


is capable. Hence it is that each exercises so pow- 
erful but so different an influence over an audience ; 
we adore Grisi, and we love JENNY LIND. But 
this is in their capacities as singers only; as 
actresses there is no comparison, and therefore we 
confine our remarks on this to JENNY LIND alone. 
We have observed in our former notices that if 


JENNY LinpD had not been the most famous singer, | 


she would have been the greatest actress, that ever 
lived. Subsequent observation has confirmed us 
in this opinion. Her acting is undoubtedly 
much more wonderful than her singing, and we 
are not sure that with the multitude, who are cer- 
tainly unable to appreciate the highest efforts of vocal 
art, the pleasure they feel is not attributable much 
more to the charm of the acting than of the singing ; 
although they swim with the tide of fashion and 
ascribe it chiefly to the latter. And why is she so 
great an actress? Because she does not act. She 
does not assume a character, she becomes it; she 
ceases to be JENNY LIND, she is Susannah, or 
Amina, or the Daughter of the Regiment, and being 
such, and feeling as such personages would feel in 
such circumstances, she has only to give the rein to 
the expression of her feelings and they exhibit them- 
selves naturally, without reserve or exaggeration, and 
by force of sympathy kindle that profound interest 
which we cherish only for realities, and which can be 
moved by no mere art or imitation, however perfect. 
Hence the completeness of all her personifications. 
Art cannot be always awake and correct in every 


Their styles are exactly the opposite one of | 


; them, to laugh at WRIGHT, and sympathise with 
Miss WooLGAR, and tremble at O. SmitTH, and 
admire Madame CELESTE, who will not, even to 
enjoy that pleasure, hazard the heat and pressure of 
| the Adelphi, but who will gladly avail themselves of 
the roominess and reputation of the Haymarket to 
gratify their wishes. 

Tue Princess’s THEATRE continues to find 
Madame THILLON’S Daughter of the Regiment an at 
tractive card, filling its benches even amid all the 
temptations of summer time to a preference for out- 
door amusements. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS.—This is at present the 
| fashionable as well as the popular place of public re- 

sort, and its attractions are multifarious. The fire- 

works are more than usually splendid, and music, 

dancing, plays, jugglers, and, indeed, all the notabili- 

ties of the season, are congregated for the amusement 
| of the visitors, leaving no moment unoccupied by 
some attraction. 

Tee CoLossEuM.—We scarcely know whether 

this extraordinary ‘‘sight’’ is more attractive in 
| summer or in winter. 
| of doors, among the waterfalls and the ruins, the 
| shrubs and the flowers, is most agreeable, and the 
change from the dazzle of the gorgeous gallery or the 
heat of the moonlight view of Paris very refreshing. 
A most commendable feature of this establishment is 
the very moderate prices at which all its excellent 
|and abundant refreshments are supplied—being the 
} usual prices of a pastrycook’s shop—as 6d. for an 
lice, 6d. for tea, &c. This is an example which thea- 
| tres and other institutions would be wise to follow. 
| They would profit by it in the end much more than 
| by their present practice of doubling their charges, 
the effect of which is to deter nine out of ten of those 
who would otherwise purchase from becoming cus- 
tomers. 

CreEMORNE GARDENS.—This has suddenly started 
into popularity as a second Vauxhall. Once or 
| twice a week there is a fete, with balloon ascents, 
| naval fights upon the lake, rope dancing, fireworks, 
| and the usual attractions adapted for summer-house 

spectators and open-air performers. 


there are thousands who feel the utmost desire to see 


At this time the lounges out | 


trifle ; nature on the contrary is never wrong, omits} THe PANoRAMA.—Before they go out of town 
nothing, exaggerates nothing, there is no effort, no! for the holidays, we would recommend every one of 
rant, no awkwardness—no acting. This is the cha-/| our readers who may have omitted hitherto to visit 
racter of JENNy LIND; herein lies the secret of her | the Panorama, to make a point of doing so. It is 
potent influence over every kind of audience—the | an exhibition that yields both pleasure and profit. 
gentle and the simple, the intellectual and the dull. | Children especially should be taken to see the views 





It is Nature that triumphs in her, and great indeed 
is the homage she commands. Such was her Susan- 
nah. She was the very servant, a coquette, but still 
@ woman, naive but arch; never for a moment did 
she forget berself and become JENNY LIND. She 
hopped about the stage with a waiting maid’s hop 
always ; she embraced huge LABLACHE with a hearti- 
ness which while it made every face smile touched 
every heart. One little trait we noticed, which illus- 
trated the spirit of her performance more satisfac- 
torily than more important ones which might have 
been studied; it must have been unpremeditated— 
the impulse of the moment—nature’s impromptu. 


lof Athens, Vienna, and Paris. It is almost like 
| being upon the spot, and certainly makes the same 
| distinct and permanent impression upon the memory. 





NECROLOGY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 
VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
THE life and adventures of the Viscount de Cha- 


| teaubriand have filled so large a space in the politics, 
| the literature, and the society of France during the 


impassioned in comparison with the frigid models of 
the French Empire—a spirit which was more chival- 
rous and bold than discreet and resolute—and a 
sympathy for the improvement of the age united 
to a veneration for the majestic traditions of the 
past, gave to M. de Chateaubriand a potent infiu- 
ence over the minds of men at some of the most re- 
markable moments in history. When the storm of 
the first French Revolution had, for that time, blown 
over, the young Breton emigrant, who had retired 
from the army of Condé after the siege of Thionville, 
to the wilds of Kentucky, and subsequently to a 
| garret in London, returned to his native land; and 
| after ten years of the brutality and blasphemy of Ja- 
| cobin clubs, and revolutionary journals, France was 
enchanted to strike a fresh vein of poetry in the pages 
| of Afala, and to resume her old faith in the pleasing 
attire of the ‘* Genius of Christianity.”” The merit 
of these productions may be extremely questionable 
to foreigners, and to posterity; but, if their author 
had vot the gift of raising an imperishable monument 
to his literary fame, he had, at least, the art of grati- 
fying, aud sometimes leading, the taste of the time, 
although the wreaths he profusely wore in the sum- 
mer of his life, have left us the fewer flowers to strew 
upon his grave. Bonaparte was not slow to perceive 
the use which might be made of a pen so felicitous 
and so popular. Nothing was better fitted than such 
compositions to assist in the restoration of letters, of 
religious observances, and of society ; but, like most 
of the ornaments of the Consular and Imperial régime, 
these productions were of tinsel rather than of solid 
gold; and men continued to praise them rather from 
their original effect, than from any fresh and peren- 
nial charm which they possess. M. de Chateau- 
briand, however, was of too independent a spirit to- 
submit to the conditions of Bonaparte’s service, es- 
pecially when it was degraded by treachery, and 
stained with blood. Upon the murder of the Duke 
d’Engbien, he instantly resigned his post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Valais, and served Napoleon 
no more; for though the young poet and the embryo 
statesman might be regarded as a soldier of fortune,, 
he was, at least, no mercenary retainer. After this 
check in his public career, he started on his pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Sepulchre, and described in glowing 
colours befitting the part he had assumed, his itine- 
rary from Paris to Jerusalem, including his return. 
through Egypt, Barbary, and Spain, where he paused 
to mourn in the halls of Grenada over the last Aben- 
cerrage. 

In 1814 M. de Chateaubriand’s political life really 
began, and he took a prominent part in the affairs of 
his country and of Europe for the next ten years.. 
The vanity and pretensions which were harmless er 
merely ludicrous in a wandering Knight of Letters 
became dangerous and intolerable in a minister 
charged with the difficult task of consolidating an 
old dynasty on a new basis; and accordingly this is 
the period of M. de Chateaubriand’s life most ob- 
noxious to the severity of criticism. His début in 
the cause of the restored monarchy was, however, 
| perfectly within his competency, and brilliantly sue- 
| cessful. The pamphlet entitled Bonaparte and the 








In the first scene, in obedience to a command of the | first thirty years of the present century, and his fame | Bourbons, did, as Louis XVIII. expressed it, the 


Countess, she leaves Figaro to run to fetch some- 


thing. As she went she took his hand and squeezed | 
This might have been art, and | 
what, perhaps, any judicious actress would have | 


it affectionately. 


done. But mark what more JENNY Linp did. Hav- 
ing thus shaken hands, she turned to trip away upon 
her errand, and as she turned she put her hand stealthily 
behind her and again gave him one momentary, but 
eloquent touch, the silent language of love, which in 
private life the reader has doubtless seen, and, 
mayhap, felt, but which he never witnessed upon the 
stage. Art never would have suggested such truth- 
ful by-play; it could have occurred only where 
Nature was the prompter. Of her singing we have 
already said so much, and the subject is so exhausted, 
that we will not renew it at present, We have en- 
deavoured, in the above remarks, to introduce some 


novelty upon a theme which, although hackneyed, is | 


by no means exhausted. A new ballet, La Esme. 


ralda, has been introduced with entire success. The | 


scenery, dresses, and decorations are magoificent, 
and the dancing such as can be seen only upon the 
stage of the Opera House. Mr. LuMLEY contrives 


to maintain his superiority in this, not by a measuring | 


cast, but by completely distancing his rival. 
THE HAYMARKET THEATRE.—By a most judi- 


cious, and, as we suspect it will prove, very profitable | 


arrangement, the Adelphi company has adjourned to 
this stage for the summer months, giving to its many 
patrons more air and less crowding than is their lot 
in the Strand, 
stock pieces, and with complete success, because 


| has been perpetuated by so much of romantic in- 
terest or conventional adulation throughout the period 
immediately preceding our own time, that bis death 


| tion for a moment from the living occurrences of an 
| age not less agitated than that through which it was 
| his lot to pass. A more varied career has never been 
| followed by man, even in the vicissitudes of mighty 


jand rapid revolutions ; but, whilst M. de Chateau- | 


| briand was actively engaged in many of the principal 
| transactions of his time, and passed in rapid alterna- 
| tions from indigence and obscurity to affluence and 
| power, which fell off in their turn until the reflection 
| of his past greatness alone remained to light up his 

declining years, it would be bard to find another in- 
| stance of a reputation at once so vast and so hollow, 
or of a public existence so barren of real services to 
mankind. M. de Chateaubriand was born in the year 


is an event of sufficient interest to divert our atten- | 


| work of an army; 100,000 copies of it were sold with 
| prodigious rapidity ; and whilst the allied forces oc- 
| cupied the capital of France and brought back the 
descendants of St. Louis, it was some compensation 
that the greatest master of the French language, in- 
tensely national in his predilections and his defects, 
| should have pleaded the cause of the Bourbons in the 
| popular ear. M.de Chateaubriand’s devotion to the 
| monarchy of the elder branch was chiefly of the ro- 
| mantic cast. He once styled himself ‘‘ a royalist by 
| reason, a legitimist by duty, and a republican by 
| taste,” and his political services seem to have been 
; governed by a singular conflict of these opposite mo- 
| tives. He affected to warn the Court of Louis XVIII. 
| against its retrograde tendencies, yet he plunged it 
into the shameful and impolitic war of 1823, against 
the opinion even of the king himself; and whilst he 
|sought to revive the dignity and stability of 
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They are repeating all their favourite | 





1769, like so many others of the men who were des- | the threne of France, he distinguished him- 
tined to play a prominent part in the gigantic labours | self by the basest ingratitude towards those who 
of the last generation. Amongst the ample list of | had restored that throne to existence, aod he 
his immediate contemporaries, we find the great | presumed to stigmatise as odious those identical 
captains, the statesmen, the poets who were to in- | treaties which had recalled the Comte de Provence 
augurate the nineteenth century upon the ruins left | from hopeless exile. The history of the Congress of 
| by the first French revolution. They in their various | Verona, as recorded by his own pen, suffices to stamp 
paths discharged that task; but whilst they conquered | his official career with the deepest condemnation. 
nations, governed mankind, or adorned their age, M. | Towards this country and to Mr. Canning, with 
de Chateaubriand remained faithful to his vocation. | whom he kept up the pretence of a familiar corre- 
| We may describe it in a single word. He was the spondence, he was false and hostile—though England 
KNIGHT-ERRANT of modern Europe, who won and | had nurtured him in penury at one time, and ho- 
wore his trophies and favours on bis own person. A noured him at another as the ‘representative of a 
fervid imagination—an animated style which seemed Prince whom she had restored to the throne of his 
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ancestors. Towards Russia he was cringing and | 
subservient, and he inspired the Government of | 
the Restoration with the fatal scheme of regaining | 
the frontier of the Rhine by the sacrifice of the East. | 
Towards Spain he planned and practised a line of 
policy more violent and overbearing than that of | 
Louis XIV. himself, and the invasion of the Penin- | 
sula, in 1823, only ceased to be dangerous by becom- 
ing absurd. Trocadero was to efface the painful 
recollection of Waterloo, and the Dauphin to surpass 
the achievements of Bonaparte. The~Dauphin was 
as like Bonaparte as M. de Chateaubriand was like a 
great statesman. However, this culpable extrava- | 
gance recoiled upon himself. M. de Villéle declared 
it was even worse to have Chateaubriand in the cabi- | 
net than in opposition, and he was cashiered with | 
singular asperity at two hours’ notice. The ex- | 
Minister took refuge, however, in the columns of 
the Journal des Débats, whence he directed a tre- | 
mendous fire against the increasing bigotry and in- | 
tolerance of the party to which the accesion of 
Charles X. gave a decided and fatal ascendency. | 
From this time, however, M. de Chateaubriand may 
be said to have descended into the retirement of | 
private life. He still raised his warning voice against 
the errors of the Government which were leading to 
the catastrophe of 1830; in the height of that revo- 
lution he was borne in triumph one hour by the men 
of the barricades, and in the next he delivered his last 
speech in the Chamber of Peers in favour of the | 
rights of the Duke de Bordeaux. At that moment | 





his expression to the Duchess de Berri, ‘‘ Madame, | being an impostor, his Revelations are either | 


votre fils est mon Roi,’”’ and his pamphlet against the 
banishment of the elder branch of the Royal family, 


marked him out as the leader, or at least the cham- | 


pion, of the Legitimist party—but his warfare was 
accomplished, and his relations with the Pretender 
soon dwindled down into a harmless and not un- 
pleasing mixture of loyalty, politeness, and devotion. 
The conditions through which he passed in life were 
very various; and in his character the enthusiasm, if 


not the true genius, of a poet was blended with the | 


aspirations, if not the fixed energy, of a statesman. 
But in all these things the world, and especially his 
own countrymen, ministered without limit or re- 
straint to his inordinate vanity ; he was exempted, by 
some extraordinary dispensation, from the satirical 
udgments and the oblivion of a society fertile in 
censure and prone to forget past merit ; until his last 
years were spent, as it were, in the sanctuary of lite- 


rary fame, and the greatest of contemporary reputa- | 


tions were held to be but secondary to that of Cha- 
teaubriand. An annuity of 1,000/.a year, derived 
from the sale of his posthumous memoirs, supplied 
him with the means of subsistence; and having lived 
through one entire cycle of the great revolution of 
his country, he expired almost at the moment when 
some of the most terrible scenes of his early youth 
were renewed in the streets of Paris. The French 
people have singled him out for honour alone of all 
the writers of the Empire and the servants of the 
Restoration. It is not for us to question the merit 
of those on whom such rewards are bestowed by their 
own countrymen; but the veneration professed for 
the name of M. de Chateaubriand will not be shared 
by the whole of Europe.—Times. 


—_>——_ 
Births, PAarriages, and Deaths. 
— | 

DEATHS. 


Butter, the Rev. William Archer, late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin, in Ireland, of 
fever, caught whilst in the performance of his duties. A 
Chair was founded expressly for him by the late Provost 
Lloyd, in consequence of his able answering as a candidate 
for the Ethical Moderatorship. At school and in college 
Mr. Butler was distinguished as a poet and as an orator. 


He was at one time a large contributor to Blackwood’s | 


and the Unirersity Magazines, but after he had taken 
orders he gradually withdrew from periodical literature to 
devote himself to his professorial and clerical duties. 

CnarMan, the Rev. W. 41 years pastor of the church at 
Greenwich-road Chapel, on the 26th inst. aged 70. 

Cogsertt, Ann, widow of the late Mr. Cobbett, M.P. on the 

Oth inst. aged 74. 

Cramer, Mr. Francois, on the 27th instant, aged 76. He 
was for forty years the leader of the Ancient Concerts, and 
held alike post at our provincial festivals. 

Jzruson, the Rev. W. forty years master of the Grammar- 
School at Camberwell, and twenty-five vears curate of 
Trinity, Minories, on the 16th instant, at Kenton, Harrow, 
aged 73. 

Szaty, Mr. Thomas Henry, proprietor and editor of the 
Great Western Advertiser and of Sealy’s Western Miscel- 
lany, in which many fine productions of his pen appeared, 
on the 9th instant, at Bristol. Mr. Sealy is best known 
by his Porcelain Tower, published in 1842.. He was the 
author, besides, of a volume of poetry entitled The Little 
Old Man in the Wood. For many years, up till 1843, Mr. 
Sealy was the editor of the Western Archeological Maga- 


| nature is forgotten, and both sides overlook the 
| fact that the patient is sympathetically united with 


| revelations of E. A- 


zine, published in Bristol. Mr. Sealy also contributed | 
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largely to the periodicals, and also published some elegant | heen since turned to a more practical purpose 
translations of Italian poetry. Heavy losses in connection) P____ is a first te introvisienl H — 
with the paper, and the anxiety resulting, seem to have | erate lm rovisionist. er clair- 
broken down his spirit and wasted his health. Though | Voyant faculty of investigating disease, through an 
these had been for some time past declining, the consum- | inspection of a patient’s physical structure, is so 

mation was rapid at the last. After a life expended, with | gat and has been tested b i ils 
all his means mental and material, in the service of litera- | 8 Parr P en sO tested by experience, that 
ture, Mr. Sealy has now died, leaving three already she 18 much consulted. A physician of large prac- 
motherless children wholly destitute, we fear. | tice in her neighbourhood has often called in her 
diagnostic aid, as it is said, with the happiest 
results. This is one of the wisest methods of 
JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. making Mesmerism of service; and if other pro- 
; 4 jee By G phets and prophetesses would employ their clair- 
Mesmerism and its Opponents. y GEORGE | yoyant talents in the same useful direction, the 
SANDBY, | M.A. \ lear of Flixton, Suffolk. prejudices against the art, on the score of its pre- 
Second Edition. Part II. London, 1848.) ternaturalism and nonsense, would in a great 

Longman and Co. | measure pass away. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 





, ; Se Recommending that it be practised with 
Tue great value of Mr. SanpBy’s work lies! great care, and never for mere amusement, 
in its perfect fairness. He disguises no one| Mr, SaxpBy proceeds to give instructions 
of the difficulties that surround his subject ; | for the operation, in the only case in which he 
he does not attempt to vindicate the impos-| considers that it ought to be employed,— 
tures that have been practised in its name.! namely, for the cure of disease. 

He cites the instances upon which his oppo- : 
nents rely, and meets them either with an ex- | 
planation or a disavowal. Thus he treats the 
case of Davis, whose “ Revelations” have 
been noticed at some length in these columns. 
He agrees with us in thinking that, without 


We will now suppose that a member of a family 
is prepared to commence the mesmeric treatment 
with a sick relative, and that the latter is able to 
sit up in an easy chair, An hour should be selected 
at which the sittings could be renewed as nearly as 
possible, each day, at the same time; for with 
) } many patients punctuality in this respect is found 
dreams or suggestions, and certainly that they | to assist the influence. Silence of course is neces- 
are not inspirations. An analogous case is} sary: and it is better that not more than one or 
recorded as having occurred in this country,| two persons be present ; and the patient should be 
and there can be no doubt of the facts, for| particularly recommended to be passive and easy, 
they are attested by numerous witnesses of to banish all f.ars,* and indulge every hope, and to 
unimpeachable character. trust in the mercies of a benevolent Providence. 
| The Mesmeriser, being seated opposite to, and 

Mes ‘ 8 site to, a 
| A young girl, who had been brought up by her} j++), niohe 7 ss PP # 

arents in an unbelief and great ignorance of Serip- aon reed omy ee — snd Saving conees- 
pi had b ve gy y i trated his thoughts on the business before him, may 
ture, had been mesmerised on account of her! besin by placing his hand gently on the head of the 
health. She had been mesmerised by four different) other, “After a few moments, he will draw it slowly 
individuals, two of whom are friends of my own, | , ne : Sa : 
u 1s di wage andipee yeaa y ’| down the forehead, point the fingers, slightly sepa- 
without any remarkable effects of a mental charac-| pated at the eyes, without touching them ; and then 

. : 7 “ at ’ ; 

ter resulting. At last, she is mesmerised by a gen-| make some passes downwards, at the Mitien of 
tleman of strong religious feelings, poe 8 know-/ one or two inches over the face and chest to about 
ledge of Corinne is most profound oe ase as far as the pit of the stomach. On each occa- 
and whose theological tenets are somewhat peculiar. | ion of raising the hand to repeat the movement, he 
Religion is, in fact, the uppermost occupation of must be careful to remove it by an easy sweep to 
ep re ig a eae a = an the mn ‘ a ¥ ; 

his mind ; and mark the effect at once o- the Pa-/ the outside of the body, or at least to close the 
tient. She straightway becomes in her sleep most) f,gers up, so as not to produce a counter-current 

vers vith the Bible ;—she compares one text); a . . ate 

conversant with t e Bible ;—she compares in ascending. He will continue these passes for 
with another ;—she interprets the Old Testament some minutes, always remembering to carry the 
by the New; she discovers the deepest meaning in| action downwards, gradually to the knees, and ulti- 
the most abstruse chapters; she is an expositor of rately to the feet. The above is the method that 
what she declares are the real doctrines of the) ] consider most pleasant and most generally effi 
Gospel. That a girl, almost ignorant of Scripture, cacious: some patients, however, cannot bear to 
should accomplish this, is regarded as supernatural; jaye the head touched; with them it would be 
—she is considered as inspired,—called a prophetess ; y 
—and for a time no one could say what turn the 
| delusion would take. The girl is next placed en| But this will not always succeed. Then 
| rapport with a gentleman whose studies are of an| other means may be adopted. 

astrological character; and her talk is straightway | 
of the ‘stars.’ She speaks, with accuracy, of | 
central suns,—of Jupiter and Herschel,—sees but- 
terflies in Sirius, and orange-trees in Andromeda. | 
She is next placed en rapport with several ladies, 


necessary to begin in a different way. 


If none of these methods seem to succeed, the 
points of the fingers may be held steadily to the 
eyes, about an inch off, for some little time. The 
patient is not required to stare at the Mesmeriser, 
who declare that their innermost thoughts are laid | 20F even to open his eyes: though, if he do, a 
bare by the patient; and these parties know not quicker action may be anticipated ; but ‘ staring’ 
what tothink. Like Davis, our prophetess, though | is an unpleasant process, and one that I am far from 
suggesting. It is not sufficiently composing to the 
nervous system, is an uncomfortable exertion for an 
invalid, and has a tendency to distress the brain ; 
but the pointing the fingers near to the eyelids, 
when they are closed down, is a most efficacious 
method, though not one with which I like to begin 
a sitting, especially if it be a patient’s first tria}. 
It is an excellent plan for seconding the introduc- 
tory manipulations, after the influence has a little 
circulated into the system, and especially for deepen- 
These transcendental | ing the coma, if the patient has only dropped off 
into a light slumber. After that these various 
methods have been pursued for a little time, with 
some patients for only five minutes, with some for 
fifteen or more, and with the average for about ten, 


only eighteen years of age, is ignorant of nothing. 
Ask her any question on any subject, and she, 
answers with rapidity. Of course great hubbub is | 
raised, and the neighbourhood all stirred up ; those | 
who have a tendency towards religious novelties | 
look for fresh revelations from the magical maid ; 
those who adhere to the Evangelical section of the 
Church raise a cry of Satanic agency; while simple 


the mind of the Mesmerist. 
were on the point of being 
published by the enthusiastic clergyman before 
alluded to, when the affair fortunately sobered 
down. Our prophetess (who in her waking state 
is an amiable girl, and knew nothing of what she; * 
had uttered in. her sleep) had described so much _ in Mesmerism a disturbing force.’ (p.78.) Mr. Newn- 
. . : . ham says, ‘* Disbelief of the patient is always an obstacle to 
that was contradictory. and impossible, that a faith! cuecessful magoetisation, like want of confidence in a 
in the miracle materially abated. Her powers have | medical man is an obstacle to medical treatment. (p. 112.) 





* **T have always found,”’ says Mr. Townshend, “‘ fear to 
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the first symptoms of an influence will probably de- 
velop themselves. The eyes will begin to wink,— 


the eye-lids to quiver and droop,—the patient will | 


sigh gently,—sometimes swallow a little saliva, and 
sometimes yawn, —at last the eyes will close, and 
the patient be asleep. The operator should then 
continue the passes downwards, slowly and without 
contact (unless some local Mesmerisation be needed), 
carrying the influence towards the knees and the 
feet. After a time, if the patient remain quiet, and 
exhibit the common indications of slumber, you 
may speak softly to him, and ask, ‘‘if he be 
asleep ?’’ If he answer in the affirmative, he is 
what is called ‘‘somnambulist,’”” and you may 
regard his condition as at once distinct from that of 
common sleep. Somnambulism must not be gene- 
rally expected at the first sitting: Gauthier says, 
‘in not more than ten cases out of a hundred ;”’ 
other magnetists will, perhaps, scarcely allow of so 
great a disproportion. Do not mesmerise the head 
too much: it has a tendency to produce a head- 
ache, which will be felt, after the patient is awakened. 


of a successful issue. But this increase in the fits 
is a distressing commencement for a young Mes- 
meriser ; he not unnaturally apprehends that he is 
doing harm rather than good, and would be apt to 
suspend his operations at the very moment that he 
has received the best promise of a cure. Teste 
adds, ‘‘ These crises soon diminish in frequency 
and severity, and ultimately disappear altogether ;”’ 
and he gives a case or two in illustration of the 
fact. One of them was reported by Dr. Koreff, a 
physician, in which a ‘‘ frightful succession of fits’’ 
came on, which the patient described as ‘‘ a stormy 
explosion necessary to terminate the disease,”’ after 
which she was perfectly restored and enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. (Spillan’s Teste, p. 269.) Dr. El- 


| liotson mentions a case in which ‘“ for three weeks 


} 


| shaking for a month. 


the patient had a fit almost as soon as the process 
was commenced; and when the fit was over the 
process was recommenced, and so on several times 
at each sitting. The process then produced only a 
She continued to be mes- 


| merised for a twelvemonth, and has not had a fit 


If the patient become hysterical, or begin to laugh | 


or to cry, stop it at once with firmness but gentle- 


ness; take hold of his hand, or place your own | 
upon his chest, and require him to be composed. | 


A quiet and serious manner on your own part will 
gradually induce quietness with him. The passes 
may be continued for about half an hour ; a longer 
time is not necessary, as a general rule; some even 
say, for only a quarter of an hour; and if, at the 
expiration of that period, the patient has not ex- 
hibited impressionability to the influence of sleep, 


| 


the operator should leave off, and renew the mani- | 


pulations the next day, as nearly as possible, at the 
same time. The absence of sleep, it has been 
already shewn, is no proof of the absence of action 
or of a beneficial influence. 


Warmth much aids the process. The tem- 
perature of the apartment should be high, as 
there is a tendency to chilliness in the patient. 
Mr. Sanpsy rather approves of experiments 
with the metals in clairvoyance and such like, 
after the mesmeric condition is induced. He 
also notices the fact that a good night’s sleep 
almost invariably succeeds the mesmeric slum- 
ber. Hence it is often an excellent substitute 
with invalids for the use of narcotics. 

The diseases for which Mesmerism is a 
remedy are numerous :— 


Another question often asked is, what is the 
class of diseases which Mesmerism most usually 
deals with? The medical man has his answer 
ready: ‘‘ nervous cases.’’ He will tell you, ‘“‘hys- 
terical and fanciful women, these are the subjects 
for Magnetism, and the patients on whom imagi- 
nary cures have been wrought.”’ As Miss Marti- 


now for above six years.’’ (Zoist, vol. ii. 76.) 
The mesmeric condition has various stages. 

Mr. SanpBy thus distinguishes them :— 
First,—the simple sleep, without phenomena of 

any description. 


with all his rights, such as he had never felt before 
in his life. The fourth stage is that of clairvoy- 
ance and of the ecstatico-prophetic, in which the 


| Sleeper appears to acquire new senses, and obtains 


| 


{ 





Secondly,—the deep sleep or | 


with the vulgar the reputation of the miraculous. 
Clairvoyance has several degrees, and various 
powers. Mental travelling, thought-reading, pre- 
vision, introvision, pure clairvoyance, are the terms 
most generally-employed to describe the highest 
phenomena. Of these, introvision, by which the 
clairvoyant is enabled to see the structure of the 
human frame, and report the condition of a diseased 
organ, would seem to be the most useful. Clair- 
voyance is a fatiguing and exhausting condition. 
The presence of sceptics has a disturbing efiect: it 
is not always the same on all occasions (most espe- 
cially, it is said, with women) ; and if the faculty 
be overworked, it will fail altogether. Clairvoyants 
are very vain of what they can perform, and are 
fond of creating wonder. If the Mesmeriser en- 
courages display, their vanity will increase and their 
wonders also. This has been the source of much 
imposture, and of discredit to Mesmerism. 


In an appendix Mr. Sanpsy collects a 
number of recorded cases, from which we 
select a few, of Natural Clairvoyance. The 
first is reported by Sir GEorGre MACKENZIE, 


coma, in which the sleeper speaks to the Mesmeriser, | the eminent Physician of Edinburgh, and the 
| and exhibits attachment, or sympathy, or attrac- | facts can, therefore, be relied upon. 


tion, according to the passes, and insensibility to 
pain. 


It is perfectly true that our poor friend, who has 


Thirdly,—the sleep-waking state, in which | now been some months with us, presents one of 


the patient converses freely, and often noisily, with | those singular and almost incredible cases of hys- 


the Mesmeriser, and shows community of taste and 


terical or nervous affection which are at distant in- 


sensation, &c. It is this peculiar freedom of man- | tervals witnessed under the dispensation of the 


ner, that is exhibited by the sleep-waker in this 
stage, which is often so perplexing to the stranger 
and to the incredulous. The sceptic cannot under- 
stand it, and will not believe it to be genuine. In 
short, he deems it the most impudent part of the 


| whole imposture, though, in truth, it is one of the 


| and even vexation. 


neau, however, observes, ‘‘ No mistake about Mes- | 


merism is more prevalent than the supposition that 
it can avail only in nervous diseases. The nume- 
rous cases recorded of cure of rheumatism, dropsy, 
and the whole class of tumours, cases as distinct, 
and almost as numerous, as those of cure of para- 
lysis, epilepsy, and other diseases of the brain and 
and nerves, must make an inquirer cautious of 
limiting his experiments to the nervous system. 
Whether Mesmerism acts through the nervous 
system is another question.’’ The index of the 
Zoist will confirm this statement; and without 
enumerating the cures there recorded, it will be 
sufficient to repeat the language of the accomplished 
lady, before quoted, that ‘‘ Mesmerism is successful 
through the widest range of diseases that are not 
hereditary, and have not caused disorganisation.”’ 
Epilepsy is one of the diseases for which Mes- 
merism is considered almost a specific ; in its treat- 
ment, however, there is a caution which it is desi- 
rable to give to the inexperienced magnetist. 
Teste says, ‘‘ an increase in the number and seve- 
rity of the fits constitutes almost always the first 
effect of the treatment.’”’ I think that he has stated 
this opinion far too strongly ; it ought rather to be 
said, that an increase in the number and severity 
of the fits, is a not uncommon result of the mes- 
meric influence, and a most favourable prognostic 


most convincing points as to the reality of Mes- 
merism. Dr. Forbes, in a paper in the Medical 
Gazette, on his search for clairvoyance, speaks of 
a sleeper ‘‘ 
common to the so-called somnambulists.”” This 
‘* brisk pert humour,” however, is what I have seen 
manifested in the sleep-waking state by all classes 
of patients, by the most ignorant and the most re- 
fined,—by those whose delicacy of taste would 
shrink from thus exhibiting themselves, and by 
those who have never seen or heard of Mesmerism. 
Mr. Townshend says, ‘‘ Mesmerised persons speak 
with a freedom, instances of which being related to 
them in their waking condition cause them surprise 
I have had patients apologise 
to me for what I told them they had said or done 
during their sleep, and evidently were more than 
half-incredulous as to its truth. 
serves, ‘‘The generality of this striking effect is 
one proof of the reality of the mesmeric state. 


cerebral character and education of the patient. 
Those, whose familiar conversation (when awake) 


| 


| 


} 


waking up in the brisk pert humour | 


Dr. Elliotson ob- | 


Almighty. The overthrow of the regular functions 
of the nervous system was occasioned by the almost 
sudden death of her father, to whom she was most 
fondly attached, who was seized with illness during 
her absence from him, and died a few hours after 
she returned to her home. I cannot enter into any 
longer details of the case, which has been attended 
with all those varieties which have long charac- 
terised the complaint, among medical men, as the 
Protean disorder. The extraordinary powers com- 
municated to the other senses by the temporary 
suspension of one or two of them, are beyond cre- 
dibility to all those who do not witness it; and I 
really seldom enter into any of the details, because 
it would be but reasonable that those who have not 
seen should doubt the reality of them. All colours 
she can distinguish with the greatest correctness by 
night or day, whether presented to her on cloth, 
silk, muslin, wax, or even glass—and this, I may 
safely say, as easily on any part of the body as with 
the hands, although, of course, the ordinary routine 
of such an exhibition of power takes place with the 
hands, the other being that of mere curiosity. Her 
delicacy of mind and high tone of religious feeling 
are such, that she has the greatest objection to 


| make that which she regards in the light of a heavy 
This happy feeling of equality depends upon the | 


is marked by levity, may, in the mesmeric state, | 


rattle and be rude,—and then, if there is a degree 
of delirium mixed with it, the conduct begets a 
suspicion of imposition. Dr. 


affliction from God a matter of show or curiosity to 
others, although to ourselves, of course, all these 
unusual extravagances of nervous sensibility are 
manifest for at least twelve out of every twenty- 
four hours. She can not only read with the greatest 


| rapidity any writing or print that is legible to us, 


Esdaile describes | 


how the same freedom of manner developed itself | 


among the Hindoos. He mentions a case, where 
(to use his own language), ‘‘ those who did not see 
the somnambulist, may imagine how little the poor 
fellow knew what he was about, when they are told 
that he took the ‘‘ longitude’”’ of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court with the cool impudence and pre- 
cision of acabman. But the most striking instance 
is that recorded by Mr. Eliot Warburton, of what 
occurred at Damascus, with a black slave, whom he 
mesmerised. 
suddenly started to his feet, flung wide his arms, 
seized a large vase of water and dashed it into frag- 
ments, smashed a lantern into a thousand bits, and 
rushed about the court-yard. All this was done by 
a slave in the presence of his master! When 
awakened, he was quite unconscious of all that he 
had done, but described his sensations as having 
been delightful, that of perfect freedom, of a man 


The sleeper, with a fearful howl, | 





| to limit its power more to the fingers. 


music, &c. with the mere passage of the fingers over 
it, whether in a dark or light room (for her sight is 
for the most part suspended when under the influ- 
ence of the attack or paroxysm, although she is 
perfectly sensible, nay, more acute and clever than 
in her natural state) ; but, within this month past, 
she has been able to collect the contents of any 


| printing or MS. by merely laying her hand on the 


page, without tracing the lines or letters; and I 
saw her, last night only, declare the contents of a 
note just brought into the room in this way (when 
I could not decipher it myself without a candle), 
and with a rapidity with which I could not have 
read it by daylight. I have seen her develop hand- 
writing by the application of a note to the back of 
her hand, neck, or foot, and she can do it at any 
time. There is nothing wnnatural in this; for, of 
course, the nervous susceptibility extends all over 
the surface of the body, but use and habit cause us 
Many, even 
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medical, men take upon themselves to declare that | 
we are all (her medical attendants as well) under a | 
mere delusion. We ask none to believe any thing | 
if they prefer not to do so, and only reply—The 
case is equally marvellous either way ; either that | 
this our poor patient should be thus afflicted, or 
that eighteen or nineteen persons of my family and | 
friends, in the daily habit of seeing her, should 
fancy she is, for every twelve hours out of twenty- | 
four, doing, et intervals, that which she is not 
doing. There are many exhibitions of extravagant 
powers which she possesses, that we talk of to no 
one; for, finding it difficult to acquire credit for 
lesser things, we do not venture on the greater. 
Her power ceases the moment the attack passes off. 
A considerable swelling has at times been visible | 
at the back of the head, which has yielded to the | 
treatment. 

It is certainly a case which would be an instruc- 
tive one in the consideration of the physiology of the 
human frame; but she, poor thing! is most averse | 
to experiments being purposely made on her: | 
but in her every-day life among us, we have no | 
lack of proof for all we believe and know. Be- 
tween the attacks she is as perfectly in a natural state 
as ever she was in her life. There is but one para- 
dox in her state, and that is, that she can at such 
times hear some sounds and not others, though very 
much louder,—and see some things and not others, 
though placed before her. She could hear a tune 
whistled, when she would not hear a gun fired close 
to her. It is certainly the absorption or absence of 
mind that occasions this: absent to some things, 
though present to others, like any absent man ; and 
thus Dr. Y———— accounts for it. 


We add some others :— 


One is the case of a boy, named Divaud, residing 
at Vevey. The Philosophical Society of Lausanne | 
examined into this case, and reported the facts. The | 
committee testify, that the boy read, when his eyes 
were perfectly shut;—that he wrote accurately ; 
‘*though we put a thick piece of paper before his | 
eyes, he continued to form each character with the | 
same distinctness as before.’”’ ‘‘ He was told the 
title of a book, when there was a thick plank placed | 
between it and his eyes.’’ Many other singular 
circumstances are narrated of this natural somnam- | 
bulist. | 

The Transactions of the Medical Society of 
Breslau mention the case of a ropemaker, who was 
frequently overtaken by sleep,—whose eyes were 
then firmly closed, and in this state he would con- 
tinue his work with as great ease as when awake. 
But this somnambulist ‘‘could not see when his 
eyes were forced open.”’ 


Dr. Knoll gives the example of a gardener, who 
became a somnambulist, and in that state performed 
a variety of occupations, requiring light and the use 
of the eyes, with which he dispensed. Among other 
things, he put the thread through the eye of a needle, 
and sewed his clothes. 

Lord Monboddo has recorded a curious case of 
somnambulism, in which a girl in his neighbourhood | 
performed a variety of acts with her eyes shut. 

Dr. Schultz, of Hamburgh, mentions a patient, | 
who wrote, and distinguished colours, and recog- 
nised the numbers of cards, and cut figures in 
paper, with her eyes fast closed. ‘‘ In order to be | 
certain that upon these occasions she made no use 
of her eyes, they were bandaged upon the approach 
of the convulsions which preceded the somnam- 
bulism.”’ 

Moritz’s Psychological Magazine gives an account 
of a boy, who frequently fell asleep suddenly ; and 
although his eyes were completely closed, was able 
to see and discriminate all objects presented to him. | 

Dr. Abercrombie, in his Intellectual Powers, 
and Dr. Dyce, of Aberdeen, in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Transactions, have described cases of a 
very similar character ; but they have been so often 
quoted, and are so familiar to the reader, that fur- 
ther reference is unnecessary. 

Teste, quoting M. Mialle, speaks of a Polish Jew, 
named Denemark, who sees through opaque bodies 
in his natural sleep. ‘*He reads fluently a shut | 





book.’’ His son, ten years old, possesses ‘‘ the same 
faculty, but in a higher degree.’’ (p. 404.) 

My friend, Mr. Ashhurst Majendie, tells me of 
a well-known case of natural clairvoyance, at St. 
Malo. M. Eugene Gibert, after a dangerous ill- 
ness, fell spontaneously into somnambulism, and 
became clairvoyant, He described accurately the 
plan of the citadel of Antwerp, its being taken, &c. 
Several other instances of his power are notorious 
at St. Malo. 

Job Cooper, a weaver in the state of Pennsylvania, 
became, in the year 1774, like Rachel Baker, a 
sleeping preacher, and attracted the usual attention. 


| People came from considerable distances to hear 
| him. 


‘‘ He was insensible,’’ says an eye-witness, 
‘¢ of all that passed in his room during the paroxysm: 


and his articulation during his preachings was re- | 


markably distinct, and his discourses were delivered 
with a fluency far superior to any thing he could 
perform when awake.”’ In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for May 1760, is an account of Joseph Payne, 
a lad of sixteen, who in his trances delivered a series 
of regular theological discourses at Reading. He 
had formerly lived servant to a farmer, who had 
educated him strictly in religious knowledge. He 
attended constantly at church,—and while living as 
post-boy with a Captain Fisher at Reading, began 
to preach. Dr. Hooper, a medical man, ordered a 
candle to be lighted, and the flame applied to the 
boy’s hand while he was preaching, till a blister was 
raised,—but no sensation was manifested. 
Forestus, in his tenth book (in Schol. p. 340), 
mentions the son of a sailor, whom he himself saw, 
who, having received a wound in the head and be- 
come delirius, made syllogisms in ‘‘the German 
language,’’ which he was unable to do when he was 
cured. Forestus also mentions a woman that he 
attended, who, during her illness and melancholy, 
sang Latin hymns, which she had never learnt. 
Forestus adds, that she may have heard them in 
church and remembered them. Erasmus, in his 
declamation in praise of medicine, mentions a case 
which fell under his own knowledge,—of a native 
of Spoletum,—who, during an illness, spoke the 
German language admirably. When he recovered, 
adds Erasmus, he neither spoke it nor understood it. 


But we have quoted enough from this valu- 
able contribution to the Science of Human 


| Nature to recommend it to the patient perusal 
of all who desire to dissipate some of the mys- | 


tery that shrouds the relationship of mind and 
body. When philosophers have tried, and 


failed, for two thousand years, to accomplish | 


any thing by means of hypothesis and dialec- 
tics, it may surely be permitted us to try 


another path, and see whether more cannot be | 


learned by experiment and observation. That 
which has been so successful in all other walks 
of natural science may prove equally useful in 
this; and, if any man resolves to try, he can- 


| not adopt a better counsellor than this volume 


by the Rev. GEorGE SAnpBY, Vicar of Flix- 
ton. 


Cost OF THE Mixev GuAGE.—We do not hesi- 
tate to say that the mixed gauge ajready sanctioned 
by the House of Commons cannot be efficiently laid 
down under the exfra cost of one million, or worked 
for less (including the interest on the money) than an 
extra annual outlay of 100,0001.—From Messrs. Ro- 
bert Stephenson and Locke’s Report. 

AN INTELLIGENT NEGRO.—A negro, while un- 
dergoing an examination at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, on being asked if his master was a Chris- 
tian, replied, ‘‘ No, Sir, he’s a member of Congress.”’ 
—American paper. 
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edit. square, 6s.—Parley’s (Peter), The Prize 
Book, squaxe, 2s. 6d. cl.—Perils and Adventures 
on the Deep, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Phrenology in re- 
lation to ‘‘ the Novel,’ &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd. 
—Pinnock’s Mangnall’s Questions, new edit. 
12mo. 5s. bd.—Prayers, by the Author of ‘‘ The 
Listener,’’ feap. 8vo. 1s. cl. swd.—Pascal’s Let- 
ters, by Thomas M‘Crie, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
Patterson’s (R.) Zoology for Schools, Part I. 2ad 
edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Ditto, ditto, 2 parts in 1 vol. 
new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Private Letters of Queen 
Victoria and Louis Philippe, 12mo. 3s. cl.— Pulpit 
The), Vol. LIII. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Robert’s Supplement to ‘‘ The British Wine Maker,’’ 
12mo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Remarks on the Great Hanley 
Church, 8vo. 4s. swd.—Rural Amusements for 
School Boys, square, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Scenes and Stories from European History, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Sermons for Sabbath Evenings, post 
8vo. 5s. cl.—Sidney’s (Samuel) Railways and Agri- 
culture, 24mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Simmonite’s (W. J.) 
Astronomical Ephemeris for 1849 and 1850, ls.— 
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Sprague’s (W. B.) Lectures on Christianity, 12mo. 
ls. 6d. swd.; 2s. cl. 

Tomes’s (J.) Lectures on Dental Physiology, 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Trimmer’s (Mrs.) History of the Robins, 
new edit. 18mo. Is. bds.—Taylor’s (Bp. Jeremy), 
The Seyenth Vial, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—The 
Presbyter, the Prelate, and the People, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl. 

Urwick’s (W.) Divine Laws, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd, 


Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray, 8vo. 21s. cl.— | 


Vetus Testamentum Greecum, 3 vols. 12mo. 14s. 
cloth. 

Whiteside’s (J.) Italy in the Nineteenth Century, 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 36s.—Windsor and Eton Iilus- 
trated, edited by Jesse, royal 8vo. 15s. cl.—Words- 
worth (Rev. C.) College of St. Marv, Winton, 4to. 
21s. bds. 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 
**Economicus.’’—Cambridge is the least expensive Uni- 

versity. The actual expenses are not stated in any book 
with which we are acquainted, 





Just published, 
HE CROWN AND GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY ACT, with Introduction, Copious Notes 
on the Construction of the various Clauses, and Index. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of 
** Cox’s Criminal Law Cases.” 
Price 2s. boards, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Also, just published, 

COX'S CRIMINAL LAW CASES in the Su- 
perior Courts before all the Judges, at the Central Criminal 
Court, on the Circuits, and in Ireland. 
Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Part V. of Vol. II. price 5s. 


By Epwarp W. | 


TO THE CARPET TRADE. 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 

—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 

| beg to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 

Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 

found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both 

in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 

The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 


| against parties who are selling an inferior description of | of it. 


goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
| that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 
| purchasers, as the Company’s Carpets are all stamped at 
both ends of the piece, ‘‘ RoyvAL VicTorRiA CARPETING, 
Lonpon,” with the Royal Arms in the centre. 


Leeds, and Borough-road, London. 
| only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 
i DR. CULVERWELL ON EATING, DRINKING» 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU- 
PATION. 

Addressed chieflyjto Young People. 
New Fadition, with Additions, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. 


Medical Table Talk. 

On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem- 
perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 
and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 
hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
to the animal! economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living, fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
most shattered constitution may be restored to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period allotted to man. 

By R. J, CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternost:r-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 





22 
33, 


| place, Regent-street. 


All the preceding Parts may be had, price 5s. each, or the | 


First Volume complete, price 32s. bound. 

N.B.—Either of the above works sent by return of post, 
paid, on transmission of the price in postage stamps, or by 
post-office order. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Just published, 


HE LAW and PRACTICE of ORDERS 
of AFFILIATION and PROCEEDINGS in BAS- 
TARDY, including Appeals to the Sessidns, and Proceed- 
ings by Certiorari, with all the Cases decided, and a com- 
plete body of Forms, with the Statutes. By THOMAS 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
**The New Magistrate’s and Parish Law,’’ ‘‘ The Practice 
of Summary Convictions,’ &c. Price 4s. boards; 5s. 6d. 
bound. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 
Just published, Vol. I. of 
HE PRACTICE of MORTGAGES of 
REAL and PERSONAL ESTATE, with 
dents of Forms adapted to every kind of Mortgage Security. 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of ‘‘’The Practice of Sales of Real Property.’’ 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





ELASTIC INFANT GYMNASIUM.—This 
and amusing invention for the nursery, enabling children 
three months of age and upwards to exercise and amuse 
themselves, has received the highest recommendations of the 
press and medical faculty. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal pronounces it “‘ of infinite 


new 


Prece- | 


} ness, 


EALTH RESTORED WITHOUT 
MEDICINE !—CONSTIPATION and DYSPEPSIA 
INDIGESTION), the main causes of Biliousness, Nervous- 
Liver Complaint, Nervous Headaches, Asthma, 


| Low Spirits, Spleen, &c. effectually REMOVED from the 
| system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive func- 
| tions to their primitive vigour, without purging, inconve- 


nience, pain, or expense, by 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD: 
A Farina derived from an African Plant, and imported by 
Dv Barry and Co. 75, New Bond-street, London. 


| The only Food which does not turn acid upon, or distend, 


of | 


a weak stomach, and a threepenny meal of which, saves four 
times its value in other Food; hence effecting a saving 


| instead of causing an expense. 


| 


‘* Imperial Ukase.—Russian Consulate-General in Great 
Britain. 
** London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 


The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, | 
Wholesale warehouses | 


wear to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. | 


“Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848, 
“‘T have found it to be a simple, though very effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and others’ 
functional disorders. 
‘* Yours, dear Sir, very truly, 
(Rev.) ‘‘ Coartes Kerr. 
** A Monsieur Du Barry.’’ (Of Great Harwood.) 


** 9, Antiqua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1848. 
* T have derived very considerable benefit from the use 
i “* ARTHUR MACARTHUR.” 
** 72, Leeds-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1848. 

‘Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- 
lieved, in a very short time, from the most distressing symp- 
toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondency, &c. and 
which for two years had resisted the most active treatment, 

ce. &e. “Tuomas WALLS.”? 
“* High-street, Maryport, Cumberland, May 18, 1848. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—It is now three weeks since I tried your 
* Revalenta Arabica,’ and Iam happy to say that it has had 
the desired effect, in restoring me to health again, &c. &c. 

“ ANTHONY KITCHEN,’? 
“Wymondham, Norfolk, May 10, 1848. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—I am happy to inform you, that through 
the divine blessing upon the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food,’ I 
am much better, although I have taken it only four or five 
days. I can safely say, that it has had a better effect upon 
the stomach and bowels than all the medicifie I have taken 
for the last four months. I have had the advice and attend- 





| ance of one Physician and four Surgeons, but none of them 
| have been able to do so much for me as has been done in so 


short a time by the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food.’ 


* Rosert WoopBINE.’’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


* Messrs. Du Barry and Co,”’ 

Agents in London: Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent- 
street; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 131 and 182, Piccadilly. 

Discovered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY andCO. 
75, New Bond-street, London. 

In canisters of 4lb. at 1ls., 10lb. at 22s,; super refined 
quality, 4lb. 22s., and 8lb. 33s. suitably packed for all 
climates. 

Eight and ten pound canisters forwarded by them, on 
receipt of Post-Office order, carriage free to any Town or 
Railroad Station connected by rail with London, and to 
any Port in Scotland or Ireland connected with London 
by steam or sailing vessels. 

*,* Tur Trape SuPpPLiED. 

A Popular Treatise on “ Indigestion and Constipation,’’ 

entitled ‘‘ The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs 


| without Medicine,’’ by Du Barry and Co. forwarded by them, 


*«The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. | 


Du Barry and Co. that the powders (the Revalenta Arabica) 
they had enclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, have, by imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
Minister of the Imperial Palace.’’ 
‘* Stapleford Park, near Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire. 
**Srr,—I have taken the Revalenta Food for the last ten 


| days, and beg to tender you my most grateful thanks for 


ABY JUMPERS, or ROGERS’ PATENT | 


advantage as a ready resource for taking the Basy off the | 


’ 


Moruer’s Hanps while she has other duties to attend to.’ 
Dr. Conquest, in his new edition ‘‘ Of Letters to a 
Mother,’’ says. ‘‘ In cases of curvature of the spine, and 


the various bodily malformations to which infants are pecu- | 


liarly liable, this invention is truly valuable, while the plea- 
sure it is sure to afford to young children, must be a suffi- 
cient recommendation for its adoption in the nursery. I 
very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and unob- 
jectionable contrivance, and deem it a valuable nursery ap- 
pendage. It will conduce much to the safety of the child, 
and be at the same time a great relief to the nurse.’’ 

Prices vary according to the style of the article, from 10s., 


your kind advice; the benefit I have derived in so short 
a time is very far beyond my expectations: the pain at the 
pit of the stomach quite left me after taking your Food three 
days, and the effect on the bowels has also been very favour- 
able; I feel much less pain in my head, back, and legs. I 
sleep much better, and feel refreshed from it. 
is much better. 
tion. and shall take every opportunity of reeommending this 
excellent Food to any one that may be suffering from the 
same complaint, &c. &c. 
‘* T remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
** MorGAN STRICKLAND, 
** At the Earl of Harborough’s.’’ 
** Athol-street, Perth, May 2, 1845. 

** Some time has now elapsed since the lady (who had been 
an invalid for thirteen years with want of digestion, accom- 
panied with cough and general prostration of strength) for 
whom I procured your Arabica Food, has been using it daily 
as directed, and I am happy to say that it has produced a 


| most salutary change in her system, &c. &c, 


12s., 16s., 203. 25s. and 30s. and sent to all parts of the 


kingdom on the receipt of a Post-oftice order. 


Sold by H. S. ROGERS and CO. Inventors and Manu- | 


facturers, 137, Strand. 
Pantheon in Oxford-street. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 


Also at the Soho Bazar and the 


Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- | 


RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 


the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, | 
“ } 


12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 
This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 


**JaMES PorTer.’’ 
** Dear Sir, ** 50, Holborn, London, Dec. 22, 1847. 
‘*T have much pleasure in informing you that I have 
derived considerable benefit from the use of the Revalenta 
Arabica. “A. O. Harris (Optician).”’ 
** Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 

‘* For the last five years I have been in a most de- 
plorable condition of health, having been subject during that 
period to most severe pains in the back, chest, right and left 
sides, which produced vomiting almost daily 

** Next to God I owe youa great debt of gratitude for the 
prospect of health now opened before me. I therefore thank 


| you most sincerely, not only for bringing this invaluable ali- 


its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality | 
which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require | 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and | 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast | 


and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. 


It | 


has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 


the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
&e, and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended, 


ment to my notice, but for other kind advice given me as to 
diet, &c. 
‘* T remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
(Rev.) ‘* Taomas MINSTER. 
Of Farnley Tyas, Yor! 
** 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 3, 1847. 
* T can with confidence recommend it. 
‘© JaMES SHORLAND, late Surgeon, 96th Reg.’’ 
** 11, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchester, 
“* January 2, 1848. 
“The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so short a 
space of time, have exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
\ tions, &c. * Joun Mackay.” 


post free, on receipt of letter-stamps for 8d. People’s Copy; 
or 2s. Court Copy. 


— THROUGHOUT the GLOBE.-- 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
DISORDER OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS, 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. K. Heydon, dated 78," King- 
street, Sydney, New South Wales, the 30th of September, 

1847. 

To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that Stuart A. Donaldson, esq. an eminent mer- 
chant and agriculturist, and also a magistrate of this town, 
called on me on the 18th instant, and purchased your medi- 
cines to the amount of FourtTrEen Pounps, to be forwarded 
to his sheep stations in New England. He stated that one 
of his overseers had come to Sydney some time previously 
for medical aid, his disorder being an affection of the liver 
and kidneys—that he had placed the man for three months 
under the care of one of the best surgeons, without any good 


| resulting from the treatment; the man then in despair used 


My appetite | 


I heartily thank you for your kind atten- | : - 
y x y | 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by most all 


your Pills and Ointment, and much to his own and Mr. 
Donaldson’s astonishment, was completely restored to his 
health by their means. Now this surprising cure was 
effected in about ten days. 
(Signed) J. K, HEYDON, 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor HOLLOWAY, 


respectable Druggists, and Dealers in Medicines throughout 

the civilized world, at the following prices :—1s. 14d., 2s. Qd., 

4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a consider- 
able saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients in every dis- 

order are affixed to each Box. 
OWLANDS’ 'TOILET ARTICLES, each 
of infallible attributes. ROWLANDS’ MACAS. 


| SAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for creating 


and sustaining luxuriant Tresses). ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DOR isa preparation of unparalleled efficacy in improving 
and beautifying the Skin and Complexion; and ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, is invaluable for 
its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and 
Gums. 

The august patronage conceded by our gracious Queen, 
and the several sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and the 
confirmation by experience of the infallible efficacy of these 
creative renovating Specifics, have characterised them with 
perfection, and given them a celebrity unparalleled. 

*.* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS.—Some 
are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government Departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion. The Only Genuine of each bears the name of “* ROW- 
LANDS’ ”’ preceding that of the article on the Wrapper or 
Label. Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and 
by every respectable chemist and Perfumer throughout the 
kingdom. 





| Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Morre tt Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Prinier, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published. by, 
Joun Craockxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 29, Essex Street afovosaid, oa Tues~ 
day, the ist day of August, 1848, 











